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PRI 
POURPENCE 
No. 1600. LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1858 FOURFENCE 
ASSOCIATION forthe ADV ANCE- OYAL AGRICULTURAL PROF. DUCATION GERMANY. 
commencing on DNESDAY, SEPTEMBER SIMONDS LECTURE will be delivered before the Members of | GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR tit THOMAS, S, has some 
under, the Presidency of RICHARD OWEN, M.D. the Society on WEDNESDAY, the 30th of June, than Parents 
p.c. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his return to Bonn.— 
The on Room will bein the Town By order of the Connei " urn 
Notlots by a, lement be the Author June 16, 1858, JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. Address Th mag, Coblenser Strasse Strasse or Messrs. 


t+ Meet be a 

A LL. F.R.5., General Secretary, Mag- 
Phillip age, Oxford ; or to the Rev. Thomas Hincks, W. Sykes 
and Thomas Wil ilson, Local Secretaries, Leeds. 
TAYLOR. F. R.8 , General Treasurer. 


London. 
NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
OF IN IRELAND. 


et ay, the 
eof the , at noon. 
tenting said Professor- 


paid. 

admit Students of ‘Trinity College to om fall of this 

also of Fees for 
as are not Students in Arts (or by each 
tended one full course without 
each Student for sourse 
Btadeat atte Soares ; ~~ of Three 

ures d 


mber next. 
aad Bent Handed and ocr 
e 
JAMES H TODD: D.D. Renistrar of the Universi 


EDWARD STEELE, Registrar of 
ueen's College of in Ireland. 


JUBEN'S UNIV in IRE- 


DAY, the 1 next, the will pr a er 
DAY, the 19th in the following subjects, and at ee Salaries 
mated, to hold such examinations, du the ensu year, as are 
or ted by Senate. The Ex ons 
on the wth ° Salaries commence from 
The present Examiners are 
re-eligible :— 
Zoology and Botany * ** 75 
100 


Medic ** M 100 
Medics, Phaimacy, nd Medigal 75 
ion to be made by letter addressed to me, on or 
the of July next Applications received after that date 
9. JOHNSTO E STONEY, A M., 


Queen's yo Dublin Cas Secretary. 
MEETING for the Boh SOCIETY. — 


COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on on 


before the AU BOCIETY OF DON, 


8, 20, and 17, in aid of the Funds of 
Admission free to F 


may now be, 
Regent-street, 8.W. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in ALD of the FUNDS of the GENERAL 


B 
PaTAL, ot on phe Sist fad, and 3rd of 


restdent, the Right Hom Barl of fof Dartmouth. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, 
HOUSE, BRIGHTON 
Principal~H. STEIN TURRELL, M.A. F.CP., Ph.D. 
Formerly Head- Master of the Brighton Proprietary Grammar 


orders personal Ivory 


on between 11 end 4. at 


Classics and Mathemotice will be taught University 
are are offered to wae who are pr for the Civil 
Service new University Exam Life. 
Residence and uition, unior Pupil upils 
Guineas per ~ 
must be addressed to House, 


RexAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


CHESTER, 1858. 
PROGRAMME. 
FHURSDAY, JULY 15.—Trial-Yard at Twelve o'clock at 
when the Public will be admitted, 0 ne ee per- 
son, a 3 view the Trials of the Steam-Engi This payment 
has special reference to the Trial- Yard on Give the Implement 
Show-Yard not being open this day. 
FRIDAY, 16—SATURDAY, MONDAY. —Trial- Yard 
at Nine o'clock in the fo ‘orenoon, when hel Public will be 
mitted on each day at 5a. for each person, to view the Trials 

of the Sagines, Barn Works, and other Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements generally. - has 
special reference to the = Yard only plement 

Show- Yard not being open days. 
20, and WEDNESD AY, 21.—The Implement Yard 
Ten o'clock in the morning till Six in the 


a T ; and from Seven o'clock in the morn 
till velock in evening, on : at an admis 


of 2a. 6d. for each person. will be ex- 
hibited at work on these 
WEDNESDAY, to the Live Stock and 
Farm-Pou the P 
Public t the Steam Cultivators, on in the 
One oe as all the Ja shall have 
delivered in their of which notice will given), the 
will into ke Cattle Yard and to the Exhi- 


t of Sa. person, at 
8 rs of Council and Governors of 
the Society being admitted by Tickets to be purchased at the 
Finance Bepartiment of the yy Show-Yard. At 
o'clock in the evening the le and Poultry Yards 


22 —The General Cattle, H 
p, Pias, Farm -Poultry, and Im Ae to the | Pub: 
1,4 o'clock ia the the morning till 
misai 
Dinner in the Music Pitall, at Four o’clock in theafternoon : 


tickets 
Show Fant to the Public from 
evening : admission 


FRID 
Bix o'clock in the moraing till Six in 


General Mee! Meeting of the Members, in the Town Hall, at Ten 
o'clock in — 


LLEGE of AGRICULTURE and CHE- 
RY, and of PRACTICAL and GENERAL 
87 and 38, Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, near London 


—J.C. NESBIT, F.G.8. 
system of studies pursued in the Co 
branch requisite to p re youth for the pu “of ! 


and Assays of every ..-> are 
ted at the . 


or non-resident, an 
cation to the Pri 
E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, oe 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAG 


HOR who has resided m 
years abroad, respectfully invites the ple of the Nobility, 
try, and Principals Schools to her Register of English an 
oreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIO » TU: 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property t 
n England, France, Germans. cred, and 


DUCATION in PARIS.—Mdlle. Dz Conver 


perm 
Hanwell, and to — 
Bey cational Institu — 
es, mour ortman-square, 

will f forward a Prospectus son application. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misses 
ALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT at for 
YOUNG LADIES, tirst-rate Education on moderate terma 
M aller being now in London for a short time, will be Va y 
on desired “4 


to give any that may be 
from 11 to 5.—Address, “v 
terrace, London. 


WITZERLAND.—A Graduate of Cambridge, 
and for a Month 


Master at 
wal ng an and sketch 
the end of July, would be hap 
8. rtiser 
and from a long residence in it, roughly 
conversant with —Address X. Y. Z., 20, Roxburah- 
terrace, Haverstock-hill, London, N.W. 


OUTH OF FRANCE.—A M.A. of St. John’s 


g Vacation in the P 

Beane L or icholson, dam- 
street, Ade Iphi, Strand, W 


NOVELTY FOR — SEASON 1858-59. 
WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES.— 


“ Why is it that before Mr. Kidd has his 
apparently inexhaustible ~ of anecdotes one of his 
audience seems d ke hands “vith the? canny’ lec- 
turer? Why! Simp 


he has s something 
observation—and 


&., Hammersmith, J une 26, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT MUSI- 


Hund erformers, comp 
on FRIDAY NEXT, July 2, 
Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Mra Loc ey Motame 
Lemmens Sherstagies Miss Palmer, and Mr. Sim -y 
Programme :—Part I. Chorale, the Hundredth th, ~Chant, 
* Venite, Domino,’ Tallis *Lift eyes, 


Chorus, * He, watching over Elijah) endel — Chorus, 
*When His Loud Voice’ (Jephtha), Hande —Chorus,* The Lord is 
good’ (Eh, Costa—Quartett Cho holy’ 
(Elijah), Mendelssohn — Motett, *‘ Ave m corpus,” 
Seog an oras, * Philistines, hark! Costa —Part II. 
Chorus, ‘ Oh, the Pleasure of the Plains’ (Acis and Galatea), Han- 
del— Part * Farewell to the F lssohn— Chorus, 
*To Thee, O Lord of all’ (Prayer, Mosé in tto), Rossini—Trio 
and Cho *See the Conque ero comes’ (Judas Macca- 
beus), Handel—Solo and C ‘Calm is Biasay Ocean’ 
(Idomeneo) M Hear, Power” rayer, Ma- 
saviello) Ch — "Con- 


orus, * 
ductor, Mr. Cost mith at 
0 built for the Great Handel Festival. presi epcanes 
he Band will include the Members of the Bands of the Sacred 


ee ag Society, the Royal Italian the M 

Bociety, the Crystal , &e . with the U 

Palace Wind and the full Bands of the Grenadier and 
Coldstream Guards. The Chorus will be composed of the Four- 
teen Hundred Members of London Amateur division of the 
Great Handel Festival Choir (comp within ite ranks 
the Chorus of the y, and including 


Choralists, including the celebrated Bradford Choir with D 
Provincial Choral Societies, 
horal and Part-Seng Cho 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDR 
PERFOR | ers fully ocoupying the Great Orchestra built for 
Handel Festival, and presenti ensemble of Musical Talent 
ty f not su ng 
of the Palace iz in 1854, and the G 
usiesl Ar 


armonic Soci 
rs will be opened at 13 o'clock. ‘The performance will 
mence at 3 and terminate 


Day icket, purchased on or before ursday next, 7s ; 
or Fami Day Ticket, for four . be 
pure as above, One Guinea. 

Se. extra; in the Gal 10a. Gd. extra. Tic 
which must be secured beforehand) are now on Sale at the Cry 
Palace, or at the Central Ticket , No. 3, Exeter Hall, where 
block P 0 as at the Handel Festival be 

ed. Admission to the C by payment on 
day of the performance, lla 6¢ 
*y* AD of the entire series of the Great Fountains will 
take place one r after the conclusion of the peeprgmenes, ve. 
at 6 o'clock ; and the Mili and Crystal Palace Wind 


the tary 
will perform in the Grounds until dusk. 


REAT HANDEL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—RESERVED TICKETS and P 


GRAMMES for the Ind JULY, at No. 3, Exeter A 
mission Tickets, Seven aad of 
Seate may be seen. 


REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The 

WHOLE of the MUSIC po be performs the ORYSTAL 

PALACE on the 2nd of JULY ts NOW READY. Vocal Score, 


N22 OT Ic 5. SACRED 


ETY.—Country Performers arri 
‘Mosica Festival at at me 
will be Db ual application, at No. 
een the hours of Five and Half-past Six r.u., on WE 
Members of the Orchestra are remi ary Bande wil 


PULL REHEARSAL of the and M 


be held ia the Large Hel, Bacter Hall,on MOU Y, the 
inst., at Twelve o roaahe time. 

The PINAL V AL REHEARSAL of the Two Thousand 
Choral Performers a be held in the same place, on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING. the 30th of Ju Ay f ——4- ‘clock, exact time. 

Particulars of entrances will be advertised in Wednesday 
Papers. 

Both ve Rehearsals will be strictly private. 


No. 6, Excter Hall, June 25th, 1858. 


RYSTAL PALACE—BRADFORD FES- 
TIVAL CHORAL 8OCI — This re arrived of 
Yorkshire on to form pare ot the © of %0 in number, who have a: 


s, Part Crys 
on TUESDA the mmenci 
o'clock One Shilling; Children, 


RYSTAL PALACE. —LEOTURES.— 
al t 


i Three 
MANUFACTU! K 
to the Le 


the Alhambra. Com Courts 
RYSTAL PALAOB.—ORG 


Palace, 
at Three 


his Lecture, whe where i he 


m r 
from an : W. 
an Organ Sonata, 


dich 
Hels 
nts, 
the Universi of Dublin will be held in the BOAR D-ROOM of 
Yin FRIN co 
the hour of Tw 
DeT- 
Professorship is to Protestants of al) nations, prov they 
shall have taken Hedical Degrees, or shall bave obtained a licence 
of a Testimonium under the ° 
All ane peguised to send their names, with the selections frum ther itan Choral Societies). tt 
names of the places of their education, of the Universities in which 
they have taken Medical Degrees, and of the places where they have 
istrar of the University. and to the rar 
TH 
| and Q 
Co 
8: T 
com 
Admission by the ordin: Season Ticket (One Guinea): by Single 
ever 
- nee Nand 
Ic 
(who resided six years with the late Mrs. Bray) and her 
Sisters RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PUPILS and 
PARLOUR BOARDERS. Mdlie. De Cornet will be in London 
| 
a, 
ee S College, Cambridge, a high Wrangler of 1847, residing in 
tmen’ revert 
\ 
ot, 
hing the res f 
tells it » 


802 


V ACANT INCUMBENCY in IRELAND.— 
i t Mi mas 
Parish of MARRIED ROY MAN it in full Orders. 
The annual stipend, 1401, with a desirable m ern Glebe House 
and about 2° acres of land. Acts xx. 20,21; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20.— 
Address F.B.8., care of Mr. White, 33, Fleststreet 


to .—In an OLD-ESTABLISHED 


Gentl , in the delightful 
Sor the Donghtere of tly there will be 


pai 
ils. and habits of usefulness inculcated. The house is 


given 
op A and the local clergy.—Address C. P., care of Mr. 
Bimms, Lab brarian, 12, George-street, Bath. 


ERMAN, French, Italian. —9,Old Bond-street. 
ALTSCHUL, Av , Author of «First German Reading Book 
on, 

—TWO AGES HT in the sa e lesson, or alter- 

nately, on the same Ay One, at the Pupil’ orat his own 

House. lang spoken, in his PRIVATE ps, and 

select, separate CL ‘SHES for Ladies Gentlemen. 

in languages) for mercantile and o nary pursuits of t 

Universitics, Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examination. 

CATED PUPILS in Grech and Lon ho 

a ree 

Mathematics. Age from & to 14. A’ Pupil hae just attained igh 

distinetion.— Address M.A. Oxon, Post-office, Kensal Green, 

ow- 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Master in the 


Mathemati Cc cs, 
ic, Writing, &c—Address L. K., Mr. J. Mabley, 
Stationer, 143, Strand, W.C. 


ELLESLEY HOUSE.—An 


y a reside xperience and su 
in PREP the of NOBLEMEN 
and G LEMEN for the Competitive ~~ yy in 


Wal of Her Majesty's and the H 
vt House +" situated in a beau 


Co., 
Tetter to “a. ea. care of A 


WELL COLLEGE, near EPSOM, SURREY. 


The Bishop FORD. 
The rd Bishop of PICHETELD. 
The os Bishop of LINCOLN. 
Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.8., &. 
Efficient preparation for the Universi the Army and Navy 
life, ont be found in Ewell College. 
on situation is one of unrivalled salubrity; athletic games are 
, and systematic imperative onall. F 


is in ably spoken at meals, and German is taught by a 
ent, 50 and 60 Guineas Coll - 
sa to 100. No extras. For Report, &c. 


address the Principal. 


PORTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—Mr. FAHEY (whose 
ilitary Colleges of 


oolwich an discom t arrangement a portion 

ome ne ed.— For to 28, Old 
mpton, 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG LADIES,-situated within five 

—— | of London, there will be VACANCIES after Mid- 

The comforts of a private combined 

with s a omnndl English Educat on, which i under the 
immediate su of the Princ very attention is 
oe to the re ~~~ and moral training of the Pup and habits 
f usefulness Professors of talent attend for Lan- 


e 
grounds, and the domestic are with the 


test liberality. References to the parents of pupils — 
or Prospectuses or further P cular address L. M. N., care of 
Messrs. Watherston & Brogden, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


THE ATHENAUM 


NNIVERSARY of AMERICAN INDE- 


PEN American Association in London will 
celebrate the A VERSARY of the AN DEPEN DENCE of the 
NITED STATES of AMERICA by a DINNER at the London 
yern, on MONDAY, the Sth July proce. Tickets One Guinea 

be obtained on application to one of the Committee, as 


T. Pitman, Eeq., 67 City. 
Wm. R. Baliard Esq.. 25, Map 
John C. Wagstaff, Esq 
HE MONTPELLIER iat ot ENGLAND. — 


ges Ip Sy in search of health, domestic comfort, and atten- 
tion, and the very BEST INTELLECTUAL CULTURE for their 
SONS, well to pipes a University man of high 
charmi en village 
and for either of H. M.'s Services, 
Prospectus will be forwarded by return post on Be lication to 
the Principal, Lime House, Eythorne, Sandwich, K my 


W ANTED, a PARTNER in a first-rate 
BOOKSELLING the NORTH of EN 


good ad 
ee of Ge trade, would find this a m 
cing as the icine s would not object to retire 
altogether at the end of three or four years. —Address Omeca, 
Messrs. Groombridge & Sons, Londun. 


AJOR BOTHMER, late B.G. Legion, naming 
eS ht up in the Military Se School in 
ing rench, and English, is desirous of obt 
PUPILS. LS, whom he may instruct in Modern 
Bothmer would also give iustruction to ceane Gentlemen about 
entering rmy on different subjects connected wan Military 
education. 3, Highbury Park North, near London 


PRING VALE HOUSE, Walsall, Stafford- 

shire.—The Rev. Dr. GORDON hese VACANCY for ONE 

or TWO PARLOUR BOARDERS after the Midsummer vaca- 

tion, to be educated for Commercial life or the learned Professions 

oreign Young Gentl emen desirous of receiving an education in 
England received. —Terms on application. 


R. B. H. SMART continues to IN STRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, 


roug 
bie for 


and Rhetoric, price lz., of all Booksell 
37, Wyndham street, Bryanstone-square, W. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY would be glad to 

take one INMATE, INVALID, or otherwise: the house 
is very pleasantly situated quiet but cheerful, and every hee 
and comfort may be relied on.— Address B. L., Mr. Taylor’s 
holsterer, 3, Victoria-place, New Brompton, 8. ‘W. 


HYSICAL TRAINING of LADIES.— 
CLASSES will be formed in Dr. Roth’s Institution at 16a, 
os W., where particulars can be obtained from 


N° 1600, June 26,’58 
PARTNERSHIP. —A Gentle. 


man of literary ability, possessed 
capital, and desirous of making posi 
Proprietorship of a tirst-class 
Bera, 10, Flood’s-terrace, 


NOBLEMEN and — —A 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, an industrious, trusts 
ced in circumstances by losses, is desirous of an 
au Estate or large Establishanent to perform 
— Address 


Satisfactory 
Me Mr. Germain's, 75, “Gracechurch-street, ‘London. 


BE SOLD, » Consignment of 


received, it will be offered aa per cent. under the usual prise 
& Rapcurrrs, 23, Hanway-street, 0 


R Author of ‘ Le Trésor,’ and 
works, KEMOVED No 11, TAVISTOCK: 
GARDEN, solicits an carly application from Governesses ang 
Teachers. Families and Heads of Schoolsin want of Governemes 
Professors, and Teachers, will find a ready mode of obtaining the 
by ap lying to the pabove who, for the last 
F honoured with 
familie ies and e educational 40 


Mons. F. de P. to to assist reson ine informati 
with Terme of the bo 
D on 
tion. Office hours from 11 to 4. soled 

No Connexion with any other house in the street aseuming 


the same nam 


PHOTOGRAPHERS sent out out 
w APPARATUS for the dog. 00 


PORTRAITS.— Reduced in price 


5a.to 222. Col aise, 


at the London School of Ph 
of bhotograny, 
egisters” kept at 14 le. per annum. 


A SERIES of PORTRAITS of f EMINENT 
BRITISH yo is 
mage 


chara hil e their high degree of 
lence a8 the mest fmportan thems take ra 
amop 
cf of nee. R.A, 
v 
Elmore, R.A. w Frith, na” 
E. W. Cope, R.A. Anedell 
D. Ma E. M. , R.A. 
The are mounted on lange paper. and published in a 
neas complete ; or separate Portraits 


{SS AUGUSTA MANNING begs | to in- 
r Friends ana the Public that she contin to give 
INSTRUCTION in SINGING and the PIANOFORTE.-Ap li- 
cation for terms to be made at her | P 
terrace, Hyde Park. 


ICTURES.—Noblemen and Gentlemen having 
COLLECTIONS of PICTU RES out of condition have 
them ARRANGED, and es 
renovated b ved process, without removal it required, b 
FP. Tare, Practical Gilder, Picture Cleaner, &c., 18, 
Bedford-square. Established 1838. 


( YUARANTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, 
Picture- Frame Manuf factory, 63, Bishopsgate-street 
, Rippingille, Ladell 
pe agwood “Smith, Sidney G. 
Cole, E. Hayes, Shayer, Henderson, — Ww. t, 
rmfeld, +, Meadows, Mog- 
. Soper shalders 
Walter Williams, Montague Vickers, Bouvier, yt 
liamson, Bates, Piller t_ ices, Girandoles, 
lasses, and F 


Looking-g co ine 
BAN ING and PAINTING.—An ARTIST 


bitor in the Royal Academy) will be y toGIVE 
INSTRUCTION to a few PUPILS.—For terms J. A. 
Mr. Mabley, 143, Strand. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex. 
— Head Mower, Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. assisted by 

a staff of resident Masters, besides others L — hers.—The object at 
this Public School is to givea on reli- 
gious principles. The course of study fockader Classics, 3 Mathe- 
seatien, and” the various branches of und Eng sh education. 
The situation is beautiful and healthy, the ‘spacious tL were 
erected expressly for the school, and the domestic arrangements 
are on & most : ral scale. Prospectuses rm application to the 
H Master or Resident the School or the ee mom 
the Committee Room, Hall, St. Swithin 


The SECON D SESSION of 1858 will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, August 4th.—By order of the Committee 
T. M. COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON W ELLS, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Rev. THOS. R , Resident Secretary. 


ENTLEWOMEN, during illness, may, for a 
eekly payment, receive the comforts of a HOME, 
combined with the best Medical and Surgical Treatment, at the 
t, No. 1, Upper This ihe 


of opened is it manag 
ilbert, Hon. Mrs. Sidne 
the Caroline 


e Lady 
the Institution ; by the Treasurer, E. MaRgvori- 
ee W. C. SPRING RICE, Hon. Sec. 


REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


ENTIRE 
R. CULVERWELL and Successor 
to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D Asimes of ‘ What to 
&e.), practised five years in lace after his Brother's 
feath in 1852, and has now entirely REMOVED his PRACTICE 
to No. 3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRE 
where be may be consulted, daily, from 11 Evening 7 tills. 


R SALE.—A well-painted authentic DIO- 
RAMA of the ~~ 4y4 of INDIA, consisting of a scries of 
a first-rate Artist, from Views taken 

feet by 13. Price 1500. u—Apply by 
letter, pre-paid, to W. Jonas, Mr. Wyld’s, Charing C 


ALLERY of PAINTED MEZZOTINTS.— 
This novel and charming EXHIBITION, now first intro- 
duced to public notice, has been pronounced b ‘all's who have seen 
e most exquisite Collection eve = 7 mission 
tation of card at PA UL = ARD & a SON’ s Fine- 
re Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, tive Catalogues pre- 
sented to each Visitor. The prices of — ese sCoanebel tiful productions 
range from 108, to QU guineas, fram included. 


OVEL and BEAUTIFUL WORKS of ART. 
—Alto-Rilievos in Copper, Bronzed, and in Gold and Silver, 
by the Electro Process, forming el Frames or 


et 

asters, just completed, at a @ quest expense are NOW ON VIEW, 

at 391, Strand, —where the nob ty, gentry, ax and lovers of the Fine 
Arte are respectfully invited to em 

he attention of itects is especially 

invited, these works being pec ane eligible for insertion in 

Panvels, Furniture, hile their extremely moderate price 

renders available the their extensive adoption for such \ purpose. 

Various Specimens, Price Pm 

on application at the Electro-B Bronze Gallery, No, 391, o1, Strand (four 


doors west of Southampton 
H. CHALON , Secretary. 


OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
in LUN DON and BRIGHTON, under the su 
of Dr. ROUTH.—For particulars address to 16a, Uld 
street, London, W. ; or 21, Gloucester- Roth's 
Works on the Movement-Cure ant to be 
obtained at Groombridge & Sons, 5 


Display desirous of oderal 
a display of pose 500 celebrated 
OOF ed in every style, which ‘ore iN 


Jone then 
the oublishing of WATER- 
OUR DRAWINGS an CHROMONY PEs NOW ON VIEW 
PAUL JERKARD & SON’S Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet 
street. Lists of nearly 2,000 choicest Works, with painter 
published, and reduced pri ces attached, gratis. 


aay PREMISES.—TO BE LET, on 
LARGE HOUSE, with Pleasure 


situated in a tiful and h 
chester, and well adapted for a School 
place is wo rthy the attention of a 0 tae of moderate coottel 


goed connexions, who wishes to ve her School to 

of ossession men be had ei either immediately oa orat 
the end t three or six menthe’ from the present time. 

(post paid) Y. Y., Post-office, Manchester. 


LLUSTRATED LONDON N EWS.—TO BE BE 

AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.8. 
on the Surgeon of the 


Prospectuses may be had 
House. 
ECON D-BAN D BOOKS.—Now ready, 
and post free, a CATALOGUE of ECO 
HAND. ‘BOOKS, all Classes iterature, 


“Daw SON Some, City, 
AMERICAN BOOKS.—Im i 


x weeks of order 
Just published, price 6a. or classified di 
6d. each, post free, The AMERIC mplete CATA OF, 
Guide to oo can Literature th 
the U the price at wi at water 
n London. comprehensive 
appended 


UNITED LIBRARIES.— BOOTH'S, 


CHU RTON'’SB, and HODGBON’S, 307, 
W., next the Royal Polytechnic Lenten, 


All the Best New Books, English, Freneb, and German, as 9000 


as published. 
Oxpes, Cambridge, and Edia- 


evue Revue Suisse, &c. 


ed Catalogues, with terms for Families or Book Societies, 


Hered, combined with 4 English 
com with a soun 
under the teameodiate ou rintendence of the Principal Accom- 
lishments by Resident Preachers and Professors. Every attention — he ) 
chief 
atten or English eral! to engage for pgs. 
—The Introduction te on true Basis, with Relation 
me 
The 
of 
tion. Lists forwarded ly where and Work 
size, 
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rs. aurice, the 
M Ladies. E 
All n written or per- 
recei 
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$31 5521 ERE 
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LOWDON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
T°. SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—Mr. Law 


OPEN, and G 
Great Russell-strest, B 


EAP BOOKS.— New and Popular Works 


s Envglan Life — Lord 


Chow, b y Palkland—Lake 
Yacht Trave ls in Africa—A Siberia — Tom 
* Days—Two Years Ago—hKees's Lucknow—Lord 


~ 
of Revolution—Lutfullah —S8 3s V 
being the Surplus Copies withdrs withdrawn from circulation 
a 


United 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, and HODGSON’S, 

Regent-street, London, W. 

_ Detaled with Prices, cent on application. 
0d.DISCO UNT in the SHILLING allowed off | 
all "Gannon strei, City, Lo at Wx. Dawson 
F 

Bstablished a. 
3, PALL MALL East, “LONDON, 


Parties desirous of investing M uested to examine 
the Plan of the Bank of we go Uy which a rate of interest 
be obtained with am 
is payable in. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 
Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and and Moc 


Stamps, ploma Plates, in Medieval odern 

Arms sought my Sketch, 2s. in 
Mis, Crests on Seals or Kings, “Heraldic De- 
signs executed in correct sty "Solid 18 Hall-marked, 


and Crest-die 

he 
OUBLE REFRACTING SPAR. —Mr. 
TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, SrRAED, has 
Iceland some unusually pand 


teresting m mineral. Mr. Tennant a Collection 
of Shells, Minerals, Rock, and Fossils Conchol 
gives Practical I 


Geslogy and Mineralogy.” 
& AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON 
gale in Bo “Boston, S., for the and somente fi ier 
B Booksellers 


nown & Boston 
LEONARD & CO. U.8. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-STREET STON UNITED 
@TATES solicit COUNSIGNMEN E 


insu 
ey desired) and cases. 

B Campbell, U tates Congal, Messrs. Willis a  Notheran, 
Co. 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


Hales by Auction 
Valuable Books.— Eight Days’ Sale. 
HODGSON will 8 SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the and 
lane, on FRIDAY? Ju id Chanoery- 


A VERY LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS; 
Comprising the Theo Library of the late Rev. H. P. Buddi- 
pal of Libraries of two 
ra Gentle t selection of ~~ Modern 
sheep ofa amo them 
nia, 9 vyola— pare, 20 vols. Mem 
5 vols.—Good win orks, 5 vols.—Bayle’s 
—Gregson’s Histo f Lancaster— Hogarth’ 
bar Society Publications, 33 
Bible’ ola —Clarke’s Bible, 8 vols.— Scott's Bible, 
vols.—Toda’s Johnson's Dict 5 vola.—Eden’s State of the 
Poor, 3 vols.—Linngwan Soci ransactions, 13 vols. and 15 


1856— Winkle’s roofs, 3 vola.—Finden’s 


AVO, &e.: Biographical Dicti 
Manual, 4 vo 


reece, 12 vola.—Alison’s 
~Alison's Essays, 3 vola.—Dy 8 new i on, 6 vols. 
~British Poets, 100 vols, — Bewick’s Birds and Fables, 3 vols. 
Ho ad, in Sy 
ions, 37 vols. — Knight's rial E 8 vola— 
erby’s E 12 Essayists, 40 vols.— 
W's Zool 24 Jo , 1839 
1855, 90 vols. — —Valp re F 


Biography, 3 voila —Owen 28 vola—Fox's Acts 
9 vols.— Hawker's 

Ecclesiastical M 


Works Comm — ary, 
emerials,7 ve ° 
vola—Lardner’s Works, 10 vo = won Natural atural History, 
, and Surgery, Freemasonry, C 
To be viewed Catal 


and C 

Mr, WM. WHITE'S Portable Library of Sacred and 
Secular Literature, &c. 

. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his H 


Business, including th the Copyright and ed ae Copies 
intes, and’ 966 Copies of of the 


the Cop ht, Ste 


lates. and Copies of the 
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A Cabinet of Coins and Medais, the Property of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH & — 


rass Denarii—Gne Greek and 
Koman Coins, in Gold and Silver— Rare Saxon and English Coins, 
in Silver and Gold— English and Foreign Coins and T—-? s, from 


, 
May be viewed two days prior and Catalogues had; if in the 


country, on receipt of two stam mps. 


edness OTT and Roman Coins, collected by the late 
DAVID BADHAM, M.D. 


ens. 8S. LEIGH & 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of | Property oad 
Works illustrative of the Fine A will rill SELL Yor AUCTION, 
RSD their street, 
at 1 o'clock _ Precisely, the CABINET G KEEK 


R N al 
CHARLES | DAV + *BADHAM D. (Author ol various Anti- 
his residence on the Continent +" Rat- 


narian 
Travelling Fellow; com come and rare 
mens of lver, Homan oins, bo Silver ¢ Colne of 
Families, Exam les of First and Secon Brass, Numismatic 
Books, Antique Bronzes, Lamps, Painted Etruscan 
Vases, some interestiug Miscellaneous 


6 
of Carlisle.—Seren days’ sale. 


C, STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
Room, 38, King-ctrest, 
on MON DAY, July rages seven following my be 
at half-past 19 precisely the very extensive and valuable LIBRA AY 
of the late T. C HEYSHA M1 Esq., which is exceedingly rich in 
Natural History, thorson Be oft mest Envglish 
ravels. 


Zoology, and Botany, also the 

c nt quity, ug, ry, 
tecture eous literature, "together with upwards of 5,000 


other 
mostly tifa) 
volumes, an the 


Preliminary Notice. 
STEVENS is 
AUCTION tho ele NA 


1,003 


Histoay co 
of Carlisle, 


000 
omerous Dried Plants, and other of 
38 Jove , June 26, 1858. 
Musical Library of the late W. AYRTON, Esq., F.RS. 


=— & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, b AUCTION, oe House, 


lly, on MUSICAL, oft of the ls late Tate WILLIAM 
AYRTON, Esq.. F.R.S., of 


ical 
The’ Penny Cyelo ia, &c.; comprising, in addition to a small 
Collection of Classical cal Music, a m rt number of rare and curious 
works in Ay branches o 
cism, t veap c nm any 
years, an Collection of Opera Libretti, and 
Words of Oratorios from the ear! od, co 13) original 
of the Words of the most of of Handel's Sacred 
ular Cartons Masical M838. and Au 


ues sent on receipt of two stamps. 
Lad Rank, a Selection of Modern 

Library of a Lady of = of 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property will SELL, ,, by AUCTION at their Hous, 
191, Pi "MON Ju following days, the 
LIBRARY a of At, - Li 
many of w are fine o Sindines: 
ae and i ogues on receipt of two stamps. 

Autograph Letters, Garrick Correspondence, &c. 
= & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


= rare examples 

upwards of 7 

Catalog 


property SELL b y AUCTION, at their House, 
191 on THURSDAY on inte 
of AU PH LETTERS, StATE BAP! PERS, bc, some inter- 
letters of lating Cc 
Catalogues A wo o stamps. 


Prints, Drawings, Photographs, Sc. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Piecadilly, on F July  COLLBETION of N of ES. 


191 

GHAVINGS f all numerous in 
d Caricatures, c large 

Haphart’s Facsimiles of Dra in 

© on receipt of twostampes. 


Pali Mall.—Valuable Collection of Modern Paintings of the 
highest 


rm 
of MODERN ENGLISH eld 


Maclise, R.A. 
Anthony Goodall, A.RB.A,. M 
heur, A. asmyth, P. 
heur, Kosa Isabey n 
Douglas Sir Landseer, B.A. RA. 
And others of 


Pall Mall beautiful Works by Frank Stone, A.R.A., 


order of the Executors. 
| FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION. 
ESDAY NEXT, 


he Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WED 
te ‘after 


immedia Sale of Mr. M t's 
THREE Important PICTURES by FRANK STONE. A. R. 
charming wor rt William Mount- 
ford Nurse, Esq., and sold of his 
ew two days 


Important Sale of Books, MSS., 


“5 SECOND PART of the valuable 
choice Collection of BOOKS, M3SS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, formed by the late M. BORLUUT DE NUOORT- 
DONCK, will be SULD by AUCTION at the —peo of the 
at Ghent, on the 19th of July, and following da 

of may be had of Mr. H. 
Bohn, York.- street Bond-street; Messrs. 
Soho-square ; Mr. iy Mesera Strand ; and at 52, Gracechurch-street. 


REOSCOPE.—Savunpers’s UNIVER- 

SAL G LIBRARY of STEREOSCUPIC 
— 26, Poultry, Londen. ribers of 3i¢ per anoum 
rrow Slides and — pm ithout 


“them 
further charge, of by book post or each way. 


REVIEW, No. OOXIX., 
1898 — ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW; No. CCVII. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the fort Number must 
forwarded to the Publisher's by the 8th, and BILLS for inser- 
Ly the 10th ef Jel 
50, Albemarle-street June 18, 1858. 


Ly ERPOOL and MANCHESTER PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC JOURNAL, edited ‘by GEORGE SHAD- 


rie ~ ished o n the 1 st and th nth.— 
VERT! EMENTS for the Publication of the Ist of SULY, 
la the Publisher 


should be sent not later than the 29th inst. to » 
Heway Greenwoop, 33, Castie-street, Liverpool. 


FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
or, Gift of Ray Verbs and 


to obtain 
Price 1a. — London : Marshall & 
Price la. 
NVESTIGATIONS into the PRIMARY 
LAWS w regulate HEALTH and 
DISE: ASE. By ane 
Booksellers. 
Postage free for stamps, improved edition, 7a. 6d. 
Lt ENGLISH FLORA. ByG. FRAN 


Simpkino & ; 
Mile-end-road. 


Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 34a. 


ENCYCLOPZADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. VOL. XVI. 
Ilustrated by numerous Engravings, 
And containing, amongst other important Articles, the following: 


J LL.D 
NAVIGATION. By Rev. be gehoolof 


F.R.A.8., late Principal 
Naval Construction at 


NAVIGATION, Intanp. By Davin Stevenson, 


P.RS.E., M.LCE., &e. 
NAVY and NORWAY. JouN Bannow, Author 


of ‘ Excursions in the North of Europe, 
NEUTRALITY. By J. R. 
NEWSPAPERS. By Epwarp Epwanrps, Author of 
the article‘ Libraries. 


NEWTON ON (Sra Isaac), and OPTICS. By Sir Davip 


NEW "YORK. By Freeman Hoxt » late Editor of 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magaz Magazine,’ New York, U 


NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. W. B. “sal 
NICARAGUA. By 1 E. G. Squier, Author of the 
article ‘ Mosquito Shore. BD 
NILE. By (Liverpool). 

NINEVEH. By A.H. Layarp. 


ESTERN ot CES of INDIA. 
nee EASTW ICK, Professor Hindustani and 


East India College, 
NUMISMATICS. R. Poo, Author of the 
CHARD OWEN, 


articles ‘ Egypt’ and 
ODONTOLOGY and OKEN. “By Ri LICHARD OWEN, 


tory, British Museum. 
(EHLENSCHLAGER. By Taxopore Martin. 
ORGAN. By Fanquuar Granam, Author 
of the article Music.’ 
THOLOGY. James WILSON, 
ORNITHOLOGY. | By Author 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. 
London: Simrxiy, & Co. 
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This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Ex ORIENTE: SONNETS on the INDIAN 


Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. __ 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
~ No, Price 68, 
ontents. 


Cc 
I. CALVIN at GENEVA. 
IL. THE LAST DAYS OF CHURCH-RATES. 
III. DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
IV. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S ‘ RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
V. MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
VI. WOMEN ARTISTS. 
VIL KECENT ASTRONOMY and the NEBULAR HY- 
POTHESIS. 


cs, Soci 
and 5. Belles Lettres an 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LV., price 6s. will be published J 


Contents. 
2, on Destiny and Intellect. 
Boone rance. 
3. of the Church, 
4. a AS “Lif ife and Writings. 
5. Dr. Samuel Brown ont his T 


LBURN S N EW MONTHLY MAGA- 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for JULY. No. CCCCLI. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL. 
THE STRANGER. By the AUTHOR of ‘ ASHLEY.’ 
MERIVALE’S ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. By SIR 

NATHANIEL. 
THE BANKRUPT. By Mrs. BUSHBY. 
AFOOT TO MEXICO. 
A DREAM OF NAXOS. By MARY C. F. MONCK. 
A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. By an ENGLISHER. 
HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HOG@'S LIFE OF SHELLEY. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By HEBERDEN MILFORD. 
BARANTE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR. 
SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. By 

E. P. ROWSELL. 

| & Hall, 193, 


*y* Bold by Newsmen. 
MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS for JULY. No. CCLIX. 
PROLOGUE TO THE FORTY-FOUKTH VOLUME. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
GOING INTO EXILE. 
NAPOLEON BALLADS. No. VI. MADAME MBRE. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 
A LADY IN SPITZBERGEN. 
MARY STUART AND CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. By 
MONKSHOOD. 
ASTRONOMIC FANCIES. By W. CHARLES KENT. 
EUGENE SUE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
STORY OF THE GHETTO. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT AUSTRALIA. 
PALMERSTON AND HIS POLICY. 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. By DUDE 
COSTELLO. Chaps. XXIV., XXV., and XXV 
London: Richard Bentley, New ee 


T ITAN, for Jour, 1858, No. CLX., price 


A MISSING WISEMAN’'S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
TWO DREAMS. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS: A TALE OF THE 
ou. AND THE SECRET POLICE— 
La Plantagenéte. 

Chap. VII.—Cotillon Flirtations. 

Chap. VilLoThe Use and Abuse of Closets. 
DBAWING-ROOM TROUBLES—Moody’s Second Offer. 
WHICH ? on, EDDIES ROUND THE RECTORY— 

Chap. Itt. Cures One mi 

Cures may 
Chap. The W the Author 


HOW ABOUT THE MONEY? 
THE NEW BOOKS. 
Edinburgh : James Hogg & Sons. London: Groombridge & Sona 


[HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL 
for JULY, price 22. 6d., will be illustrated with the following 


4 View Hew 8 sion Bridge at Battersea. 
Stereoscopic View of 
BA Stereoscopic View o of the Scene of Gray's Elegy, Btoke 


4. A Portrait of the Yery Rey. Richard C. Trench, D.D., Dean of 
William Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


This day is published, 
price 68. boun 
GHORt LECTURES on PLANTS for 


Schools and Adult Classes. 
By ELIZABETH TWINING, 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of the Natural Orders of Planta’ 


London : David Nutt, 270, Strand. 
Just published, Vol. 1X., price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Also PART LIV. for JULY, with Title and Index to Vol Ix, 


printes: in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Part I 


(THE HISTORY of ‘the PEACE, from 1815 
Op peek, By B MARTINEAU. Being Part XLV. 
of the’ Pictorial History of England.’ 
To be completed in One Volume. 


PART VIII. price 1s. 


RONICLE of the REVOLT in INDIA, 
and of the TRANSACTIONS in CHINA in 18567, ke. 
by Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 


PART XX. price 7d. 
INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE. 


PART VIIL. price 7d. of a New Edition of 


AMBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: a History, Critical and Biographical, of 
tish Authors. With Specimens of their Writings. 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London. 


Small 4to. 9 Plates, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
S of PAINTED VASES: an Intro- 
duction to their Study. 
By HODDEN M. WESTROPP, Esq. 


as thle is a handbook for all who ome the old red vases, with the 
dance of black figures round them. will be useful in London, 
in aples.”. — 


London: Walton & Ma ~U and Ivy-lane, 
Us berly, Upper Gower-street, vy 


This day is published, price 1s. 


N ADDRESS to the SURREY CHURCH 
SCHOOLMASTERS and SCHOOLMISTRESSES ASSOU- 
CIATION, on the Teaching the Elements of PH YSIOLOGY and 
the LAWS of - oa in Schools. With an Appendix of Mis- 
cellaneous relation to Health and 


ane ove of Vice-Presidents of the 
: Simpkio, M 1&Co. Reigate: 


MR. BLACKWOOD’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. of special interest, 


Bertha Darley; or, Life in Her 


Husband's Curacies. By L. H. B. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. post free, 


The Chess-Board of Life; con- 


namerous of Lifeand Character. By QUIS. 


In crown 8vo. price 108. 6d post free, 


The Heiress of Vernon Hall: an 


Autobiography. 
*“* This volume commends itself both ¥ the interest of its sub- 
oy leness of its style. It isan illustration of fic- 


ormance of its function. Truth and 
ness wi by a fine literary hand.”—Glasgow Paper. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown Svo. price 5a. cloth, 


Hartley Hall: a Novel. By Jas. 


HASTINGS. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Bart. M P. 


In crown 8vo. price 3a. 6d. 


Malvern as I Found It. By Timo- | #1 


THY POUNCE, Esq. 


* An interesting dcsertetion of the de tful village of Malvern. 
racy account of the mix thet watering pines, Some 
4 are worthy of Dickens's pen. 


the scenes 
“ Visitors to Malvern may take this volume with them.” 
Uniform with *‘ The Successful Merchant.’ 
Price 1s. 6d. crown 8yo. 


for Young Men, Mer- 


CHANTS, MEN of BUSINESS, &c.; ios, gontaining numerous 
tra and Probity, and on the Man- 
agemen ness on Sound and Honourable Principles, 
forming a most excellent Guide for all. 


The -second Thousand, 6d. ; 


The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 


COTE CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. Complete in One 
Volum joke the dumps.”—Swi/t. 


This of world-wide reputation is a 
style, wi rtrait of the Author and the 
th nearly 300 Illustrations 


JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row 


IMPORTANT WORK ON INDIA. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 
[HE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, kg 


THE MARCHIONESS BUTE. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
Mrs. JAMESON’S 

HARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 
On fine tinted paper, with LI) from the Author's 
Mt, Bk volumes—the most charming of all the 

Sau ~—y & Otley, Pu Publishers, Conduit-street. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 15s.; large paper, 25¢ 


A HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


Bell & Daldy, 186, 
in 8vo. price 12s. 6d, 
D®: GLOVER on the MINERAL WATERS 
of GREAT me Fett» and the CONTINENT; con 
irecttons for of their Physical and Medicinal 
their Use. by Copper-plates and 
London : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
EPYS’ DIARY and 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. New and 
Edition, with mocrtans Additions. Complete 
*,* and IV. be publi he in 
and tember next. Angus 
H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’ ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
PE’S POETICAL Edited ol 
ROBERT CARRUTHERS. New Ed 
numerous Engra on Wood. In 2 vols. zane OTe wee (with General 
ndex), 8vo. cloth, 5e 
. G. Boha, York street, Covent-garden, London. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


DD’S (Rev. JOHN ) COMPLETE hab ya 


containing Sunday School er, Student's Manual, Sim 
Sketehes, Great Cities, Truth oy Simple, Lectures to Chile 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, in 8vo0, price 5a. 


E PEOPLE in CHURCH: their Ri 
and Duties in Connexion with the P and Music 
Book of Commpen Prayer. eth JOSIAH PITTMAN, Chant 
Master to the Hon. Societ incoln’s Ry 
London: Bell & Daldy, Fleet-street. 


ow ready, in 1 vol. crown 8v0 cloth, price és. 
N EW YORKER in the FOREIGN 
OFFICE, and his ADVENTURES in PARIS. 
By HENRY WIKOFP. 
Tribner & Co, 60 , Paternoster-row, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Rules of an 
English ee of the sam In Nine Parta By HERMAN 
FETT ‘Author of “Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 


Just published, price 7a 6d., with a Woodcut by H. 8. Marks, 


Lk MOINES de KILCRE, Poéme traduit de 
Anglais, par le DE CHATELAIS, Tra- 
ucteur des Contes de Can ec 
B. M. 196, Piceadiliy, W. 
This day is published, price 154, 
Dedicated to the President, Council, and Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 


HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, and the 


Plans proposed for the SEARCH for SIR JOHN FRANK 
AD 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


PRACTICAL NATURALIST'S 


B. DAVIES. t Conservato Natural History 
& London : Simpkin & Co. 
In the press, 
mporics for INDIAN STATESMEN. 
By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq. 


at-Law 
Author of The Habeliion in India’ 
Richardson Brothers, 23 E.C. 


Just published, 2nd edition, demy Svo. price 28. 


N ESSAY on HERALDRY. By Jacos 
FREDERICK Y. MOGG, Member of the British British Areb@olo- 


yer BR. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


E FINANCIAL REFORMER, a new 
Periodical, devoted to the advocacy of JUST TAXATION, 
ECONOMICAL GOVERNMENT, an M 
RADE, wi issu byt the 
FINANCIAL REFORM RBOCLATION on Th 
of July next, and rics to Non-Members 
the Association, T 


lends Simpkin, Marshall & Go, _Indiy 


to b 
ment street Newsvenders 
dom. Liverpool : H. Green 


_ |a 


_ 


| 
| A 
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id Art. 
6. Guizot’s Memoirs. 
8 India and the House of Commons. 
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This day is published, 
‘SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY 
SHOTS ; 


Leaves from the Not Beck of JOHN COLQUHOUN, 
Being Fie from Phe Moor end the Loch,’ 


Feap. 8vo. price 5a. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


In 8yo. with Lilustrations, price lve. 6d. 


STUDIES 


BE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, and 
At ILFRACOM JERSEY. 


BY GEORGE H.LEWES, 
Author of ‘The Life and Works of Goethe,’ &. 


“ No man better under-tands then our eather & the art of strew- 
the path of with flowers.”"— Daily ! 

regard to the matter of the the new experi- 

ments, the critical discussiovus and higher gence ralizations it con- 


omist (Professor 
th the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 


A NEW TOURISTS MAP OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &e. 
Size, 3 by 2 feet. 
Pricé 7s. 6d. in a pocket case, with an Index of 7,439 Names. 
This work 


constructed at great expense from the Trigono- 
metrical an and Detailed Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and 
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With Explanatory Notes. 
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PROSPECTUS OF M. CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
With a Short Account of the Proceedings in Chancery connected with this Dictionary, when — was given in favour of M. Contanseau, the Injunction was 


refused, and the Bill dismissed. 


Just published, in One thick Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
A NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 


CoMPILED FROM THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES, ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPROVEMENTS :— 


1. New Words in general use in each Language not to be found in 
other Dictionaries. 

2. Compound Words not translated rm 

3. Prepositions annexed to the French Verbs and Adjectives, showing 
what case they govern. 


4. Acceptations of the Words separated by figures, with directions as to 
the choice to be made of the proper Word. 
5. £xamples of the most familiar Idioms and Phrases, &c. 
Followed by abri Vocabularies of Geographical and 
ythological Names. 


By LEON CONTANSEAU, 


Professor of the French Language at the Hon. East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe; Examiner for Direct Appointments of Cadets, &c. 


The attention of the Principals of Schools and Colleges is called to 
the following facts connected with legal a recently taken in the Court 
of Chancery on the ground of an alleged piracy on the part of M. Contanseau, 
in order that there may be no pa gear song = 9 on that subject as respects Dr. 

iers’ large octavo oe 4 2 vols. price 1/. 1s.) and his School gage 
ry an compared wi Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary (1 
post Svo. 

on the alleged was filed in the 
Court of Chancery by Dr. Spiers against the publishers of M. Contanseau’s 
Practical French Dictionary. The case was one of the most elaborate in its 
details ever submitted to a Court of justice, and the argument lasted for 51 hours. 
It is important to be known that, after an unusually careful and minute inves- 
tigation by the learned Vice-Chancellor, Sir W. Page Wood, a j nt was 
given in favour of M. Contanseau, the injunction was refused, and the bill dis- 


His Honour, after explaining both the plaintiff’s and defendant's cases, said 
he must now enter upon 4n examination of the external and internal proofs of 
the alleged piracy. He thought the external testimony was favourable to M. 
Contanseau. That he began his Dictionary in 1848 or 1849 there was no doubt 
whatever, for he had the evidence of nine Professors of Addiscombe, who had 

ken to his being engaged on his Dictionary for — It was favour- 

to him that he had communicated his intention o 


en, further, there was this matter highly favourable to the 
he went to a — respectable publisher, who 
iterary man, Dr. Cauvin, who 
had edited Brande’s Scientific Dictionary; it was not brought out in a hurry, 
but with care and revision. It was also favourable to the defendant that he 
produced his manuscript all written with his own hand. As to the internal 
evidence, his Honour said, that with respect to Dr. Spiers’ School Dictionary 
it was beyond all controversy that there had been no copying at all, and he had 
therefore dismissed that from his mind at once. The question was thus limited 
entirely to the octavo French-English Dictionary published in 1849. As to this 
work, his Honour said that it was the best Dictionary he had ever seen, a work 
of great research, and of a high character, an excellent book for a library. At 
the same time, Dr. Spiers shown a de of over-weening pate fond- 
ness in claiming originality for his work. His Honour, after enumerating the 
several points of nv no less than twenty-three in number, claimed by 
Dr. + said that it was absurd to say that many of these things had not 
been done by any one before. There could be no doubt that, as to his vocabu- 
and arrangement, M. Contanseau had taken them from Bescherelle, and 
from Dr. Spiers. The whole question really was reduced to the accepta- 
tions in the French-English octavo. With respect to the labour of the inves- 
tigation made by him (his Honour), he might state that he had spent, on the 
few pages selected for minute investigation by himself, no less than five hours 
upon each column, and ten hours \ x the page, in examining and sifting the 
defendant’s work. He found that M. Contanseau’s work went largely beyond a 
mere abridgment of Dr. Spiers’ (octavo, 2 vols.) Indeed, he had seen in the 
“yratents work, especially in the English-French part, vast improvements 
ich he had not ye seen anywhere else. Not by any means was every article 
taken from Dr. Spiers’ octavo; much consisted of emanations from the defen- 
dant’s own brain, some were t ions from Bescherelle, some taken from 
other Dictionaries. Then there was the subsequent eee of comparing such 
abridgment with other Dictionaries, revising, striking out, and elaborating. 
Further than this, there was the second operation of considerable labour, the 
revision and examination of Dr. Cauvin. e result was, that M. Contanseau 
had produced an entirely different work from that of the plaintiff, and uxqvEs- 
TIONABLY A MOST VALUABLE AND INGENIOUS PRACTICAL WORK. 


Without den the merit of Dr. Spiers’ large octavo Dictionary, we beg 
here to call tan oe attention to the fact that this octavo Dictionary is widely 
different from his School Dictionary, which was at once put aside by the Vice- 

llor (as stated in the above judgment) as not to be compared with either 
of the other two works, viz., Spiers’ octavo, and Contanseau’s Practical French 


Dictionary, which is essentially a School Dictionary. Moreover, we must 
add here, that the superiority of Contanseau’s Dictio over the School Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Spiers was itted in Court, at least for the p of the 
argument, both by Dr. Spiers himself and by his senior counsel, and we believe 
that a few moments of comparison between those works will convince any one 
of the superiority of Contanseau’s Practical French Dictionary. 

We would in particular call attention to one distinctive excellence of Con- 
tanseau’s Dictionary which is not;to be found, as a system, either in Dr. Spiers’ 
octavo Dictionary or School Dictionary, or in any other Dictionary of the two 

; but it is something which renders ’s Dictionary invaluable 
to students. 

When an pupil is translating French into English, and he looks into 
his Dictionary for the meaning of some French word, he will find, perhaps, 
many English equivalents, from which he must select one; but, in consequence 
of his knowledge of his own , he seldom experiences any difficulty in 
selecting that particular equivalent which best suits the context. Hence it is 
that, in translating French into English, a Dictionary of very humble preten- 
sions is generally sufficient. But the case is quite different when the student ig 
engaged in the more difficult operation of translating English into French. When 
he looks out the English word in the English-French part, and seeks for the 
proper French equivalent, he finds, perhaps, a dozen equivalents “in most 

i confusion,” and he becomes egmpletely puzzled, because, from his 
ignorance of the French , he is unable to pick out the word 
appropriate to the subject-matter he is writing about; and the most a 
blunders are the frequent result. This is because the Dictionary which he con- 
sults does not tell him Aow to select the proper French word, and he takes the 
wrong one. But Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary supplies this defect, and 
always gives precise directions which enable the student to select unerringly the 
French word proper to be used with reference to the subject-matter. 


Take, for instance, the verb neuter “to sink,” which is thus given in Con- 
tanseau’s Practical Dictionary 
Sivx, v.n. (Sana, Sunk ; Sunx) 1. s'enfoncer; 2. (to goto the bottom) aller au fond ; 3. (to 
» ) tomber, baisser, diminuer ; 4. (penetrate) entrer, péndtrer; 5. (to lose height) 
abaisser, descendre ; 6. (pers.) se laisser tomber ; 7. (to be overwhelmed) succomber; 
8. (to decay) perir; 9. (to be depressed) ¢étre abattu, étre dans l'abattement; 10. (to decline, 
décliner ; 11. (to be reduced to) dégénérer (en); 12. (of ships) couler bas; 13. (of build- 
ings) se tasser, tasser. 
o—away, tomber. To—down, 1. s'enforcer, aller au fond; 2. (fall prostrate) 
saffaisser ; 3. (to lower) s’abaisser ; 4. (of the sun, &c.) descendre, se coucher ; 5. (pers.) 
se laisser tomber ; tomber. To—uander, succomber. 


The same word is thus given in Dr. Spiers’ School Dictionary :— 

Sink, v.n. (Sank; Sunk) 1. s’enfoncer ; 2. aller, tomber au fond ; tomber ; 3. entrer ; pénd- 
trer ; 4. baisser ; diminuer; 5. s'abaisser; 6. descendre ; 7. tomber ; 
tomber ; 9. succomber; périr; 10. étre abattu ; dans l’alattement; 11. déctiner ; s affai- 
blir ; 12. dégénérer ; 13. (of prices) baisser ; 14. (nav.) couler bas, a fond. 

To—away, tomber ; to—down, 1. s’enfoncer ; aller, tomber au fond; 2. saffaisser ; 3. 

3; se coucher; 5. (pers.) se laisser tomber; 6. tomber ; 7. suc- 


; 4 
comber ; périr. 
The superiority of Contanseau’s explanation of the word is too obvious to 
require comment; and if any corresponding of the two books are com- 
pared together, it will be seen that this superiority prevails throughout, and is 
not confined to a few words. In Dr. Spiers’ octavo Dictionary, instances occa- 
sionally occur in which explanations are given for the selection of the ae 
word, but they are always given in French instead of English. This peculiarity 
in Dr. Spiers’ Dictio is attributable to the circumstance that his work was 
originally produced in France, for the use of French persons studying English ; 
it is the Dicti now used in the Colleges in France as the one best 
suited to Frenchmen. But Contanseau’s Dictionary was written specially for 
English persons studying French, and his prrEctions for the proper selection of 
French words are given in English, so as to be perfectly intelligible to every 
English student, their presence is never dispensed with, as is so frequently 
the case even in Dr. Spiers’ large octavo work. Hence it is easy to understand 
how much more accurate the pupil’s French exercise must be when composed 
with the assistance of the Practical Dictionary. It is this admirable method 
that renders Contanseau’s Dictionary, in the truest sense, a “‘ Practical’’ one. 
The same method may sometimes be found, in an imperfect and rudimentary 
form, in other French Dictionaries ; but in u's it 
system. It was principally its great merit in this respect that ca i 
rsede, at the oval’ Military at Woolwich, and at Sandhurst, the 
ool Dictionary of Dr. Spiers, which had before been in use there. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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| 
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| 
to plaintiff, at least six years before its publication. This was inconsistent with | 
any idea of ane oe piracy. He had an obvious and natural motive for pub- 
lishing his work, which was intended for his pupils at Addiscombe. Again, M. 
Contanseau having an unlimited right to copy the English-French part of Dr. 
Spiers’ octavo Dictionary, in which there is no copyright, he had not, in com- | 
ing his own Dictio , be with the English-French but with the French- | 
| 
| 
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omer's Iliad, Odyssey, Hymns, &e. Hesiod’s 
Forks and Days ; Museus’ Hero and Lean- 


_der ; and Juvenal’s Fifth Satire. Translated | 
With Introduction | 


by George Chapman. 
and Notes by Richard Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 
(J. R. Smith.) 
Turse are not the days to look for famous 
paraphrases or bold translations, We have 
Preellent scholarship, but not over-nervous 
. There is no scarcity of pretty fancy, 
overmuch of any great and notable 
poetry. Language whispers and creeps, but 
grows neither in strength nor in wisdom by 
suiting itself to the lisping of fashion and 
nimicking the slang of We want 
more open air and daylight, less glare and arti- 
fice,—more wind and hail and thunder to clear 
the realms of prose and verse. In fact, we 
want honest English—we 
poetry, ee to us in this tongue o 
ours in which long ago we were born. Never 
out of place or season is the voice of old Homer, 
quae out “loud and bold,” as Keats well 
says, and the old bard, indeed, does indeed so 
speak through George Chapman. There are, 
we know, other Homers,—false Homers, sham 
Homers, burlesque Homers, Homers most un- 
divine and unheroic, sent before their time into 
this gasping literary world, sans feet, sans 
mouth, sans sense, sans everythi 


g. 
We have a dim recollection of Mr. Barter’s | 


Homer, which, sooth to say, a literature must be 
on its last legs before it could be reduced to 
assist itself by for one moment,—we have seen 
Homer reduced to the size of a nutshell,—we 
have collected immortal parts of him in strange 
dialects and metres,—we have taken him up in 
Hudibrastic doggrel,-—-smiled at him in good 
old Hobbes’s eights and nines,—recognized him 
in Ugo Foscolo’s Italian and Voss’s sounding 
German,—found him talk like rather a waiting 
ntlewoman in Madame Dacier’s excellent 
r,—com himself in eby,—feel his 
ld into thinnest leaf in Pope,— 
and Homer, that old man eloquent who goes 
round the world in valorous ships and does 
business in immortal waters, we have only 
found to love and have confidence in, as far as 
England is concerned, in George Chapman. 
We have not forgotten, nor are ungrateful for, 
the breath and bloom gathered from Homeric 
fields, and neither mixed nor crushed in its 
transference to the verse of Maginn, Leigh 
Hunt, Tennyson, and a translator of distin- 
guished merit, not sufficiently. known, the 
ounger Chapman. We hope never to forget 
omer as he has been translated by Flaxman. 
Achilles, grand and talland gloomy, with nostrils 
expanded, lips wide, his ikele figure looming 
above the sea already darkened with the coming 
storm,—nor, again, the vivid fire-flashing Horses 
of the Sun,—nor Death and Sleep carrying 
away the dead body of Sarpedon,— nor the 
pathetic return of Ulysses; yet if we are to 
choose between Flaxman and Chapman, and 
may not, as we ought to, have both together, 
why vivat Georgius ! 
pman gives us not only Homer’s outline, 
but clothes it with his own English solidity 
and nerve and strength. He never misses a 


poetical occasion : we lose nothing of the terror 
of plague or fire or sword,—nothing of the 
fragrance of leaves bred in the spring, or the 
deep meadows,—or the hum of the Ionian bees 
round the bloom of the hillside vineyards,—or 
the flash of the mowers’ scythe as they lay 


down successive swathes to the delight of the 
old pastoral king who sits in the shade, divinely 
calm. Then, too, what an un-Christian tramp 
_and eagerness for battle we hear, what smoke 
| of barbarous incense and sacrifice we see, what 
an unfurling of picturesque milk-white sails,— 
and, as it seems to us rulers of the waves, 
what clumsy collier-like navigation! Yet the 
sun and the air and the wind creeping along 
the plains of Argos or wafting the smoke 
from Ithaca, or stealing odour from the gar- 
dens of Alcinous, are sweet. We watch the 
horses white as the snow, or bright as the 
sun-beams, or rapid as birds, bounding along 
the plains,—we hear the monstrous stone 
tumbling down the cleft,—or the woodcutter 
| chopping away all day among the trees,—or the 
wil r trampling the reeds in the brake,— 
or the two ramping lions that have pounced 
_ upon the bellowing bull, and, in defiance of the 
baying mastiffs and yellow-coated herdsmen, 
are lapping the black blood. Then hark, alon 
the ks of der what outlandi 
noise, and clang, and gathering, and settling 
‘down of the long-haired soldiers into orderly 
ranks. With a sound as of cranes or of long- 


necked swans, the marsh heaves and creaks. | 


The ranks will soon be as thick as leaves or 
flies about a —— and the sun will hurl 
his spreading light down on the divine military 
brass, as a fire blazing along the tops of the 
hills. King Agamemnon, in gi like Mars, 
with eyes and brow full of thunder, eminent 
in bull-like majesty, is the commander-in-chief. 
If tired with quarrel and battle, we would rest: 
| there is cheerful, light-hearted society to be 
enjoyed elsewhere. ith our feeble digestion, 
we may wonder at the symposiacal capa- 
| bilities of the Greek heroes, speculate upon the 
| absence of grace at banquets, and the “non 
nobis Jupiter” ; or on the Trojan walls we may 
sit in fair company, and within the city may 
| See great Hector doff his terrible helmet, and 
carefully lay down the dancing plume to take 
up his little son. We shall dislike the prig- 
'gishness of Menelaus and the prudery of 
Penelope, and incline to the opinion of Priam, 
that Helen was a woman worth fighting for. 
That dream of a fair woman, so full of fondness 
and weakness, quick to admire the good, yet 
| follow the ill, rising to the height of nobility 
in the presence of manly Hector, yet always 
yielding to her voluptuous instinct as soon as 
slim Paris, “ dangler after women,” makes his 
| appearance,—feeble, frail, tearful Helen, half a 
ristian, as Mr. Gladstone thinks (“every 
word she utters big with good nature and 
_repentance”),—is not an.unpleasant picture to 
have kneeling at our heart’s confessional. Yet, 
on the whole, our opinion upon Helen will not 
dissent from the moralist who sees her in 
Hades, sitting among the dead. “ Is this the 
woman,” mused he, “for whom the Greeks 
fought and fell for these ten years—this heap 
of bones ?” 
Distinctand full-voiced are the tones of Homer 
in George Chapman’s version, which, as a 
translation, is worthy of the age which gave us 
Shakspeare and our grand old English Bible. 
The children of an age which achieved epics 
by land and sea could only fitly translate them. 
Geiaiaperarics of Essex and Raleigh, who 
“drunk delight of battle with their peers,” 
and dreamt of Phzacian islands glittering in 


the haze of the West, were heroes who could | 
well melodize for English ears what they | 


heard “far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy.” They knew the old rule for trans- 
lation. “The order of words in a translation, 
when placed as they ought to be, carries a light 


length of his period, as a torch in the night 
shows a man the stops and unevenness of his 
way. But when placed unnaturally the reader 
will often find unexpected checks, and be 
forced to go back and hunt for the sense, and 
suffer such wnease as in a coach a man unex- 
pectedly finds in passing over a rough ground.” 

Chapman, indeed, has not macadamized, as 
Pope has done, the course of English verse, 
but he has carried it, in spite of fourteen- 
syllabic obstacles, to a pass as panoramic as 
that of the Simplon. He has searched, as he 
tells us, “the deep and treasurous heart” of 
Homer, and found what earlier and later trans- 
lators have wanted, “the fit key with Poes 
to open Poesy.” How fond he is of monosyl- 
lables, and how ingenious his defence of their 
use !— 

——I can prove it clear 
That no tongue hath the M utterance heired 
For verse, and that sweet music to the ear ‘ 
Struck out of rhyme, so naturally as this. ‘ / 
Our monosyllables so kindly fall, 

And meet oppos'd in rhyme as they did kiss. 

Chapman’s genius was essentially epical, and 
the Ihad and Odyssey are, to borrow from 
Charles Lamb, “not so properly translations 
as the stories of Achilles and Ulysses re- 
written.” Wild and loud and vehement, not 
always felicitous in his rhymes, there isa Pagan 
belief and bigotry in Chapman that wins 
respect and reverence. He has been suckled 
in the creed of Homer, felt the clear day, and 
smelt the fresh brine caught up about the 
Homeric hills. Better for English poesy had 
it been if Pope’s Homer, with its conventional 
epithets, in-door elegance, and vapid perip 
had never seen the light, and still better wi 
it be when it ceases to be read, or is only a 
favourite with mere dandy poets. t rare 
Ben Jonson, in 1618, said of Chapman’s Hesiod 
is, in the main, true still of his Homer.— 


If all the vulgar tongues, that this day, 
Were ask’ of thy discoveries, they must say 
To the Greek coast thine only knew the way. 


Such passage hast thou found, such returns made, 
As now of all men it is call'd thy trade, 

. And who make thither else rob, or invade. , 
—“Glorious John,” in his version of the First 
Book of the Iliad, appears to have both 
“robbed and invaded.” Sotheby has fine 
swelling lines, such as— 

Earth, shadowy mountains, and a dashing sea, 
—which, however close, cannot compare with 
George Chapman’s 

Hills enow, and far resounding seas, 
that 
Pour out their shades and deeps between. 

In descriptive force and a certain naked 
majesty, Chapman stands midway between 
Shakspeare and Milton. It is not unlikely 
that our two great poets caught occasionally 
light from his poems. What a grand Miltonic 
roll is there in the opening of the Iliad, not to 
speak of the success which Chapman has at- 
tained in so faithfully transferring in the last 
line the apposition of the two prime movers of 
the epic :— 

Achilles’ baneful wrath resound, O Goddess, that impos'd 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls los’ 
From breasts heroic; sent them far to that invisible cave 


That no light comforts; and their limbs to dogs and 
vultures gave: 


To all which Jove's will gave effect ; from whom first strife 
Betwint Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’ godlike son. 
The moonlight scene in the Eighth Book of 
the Iliad (of which Wordsworth with his keen 
eye has detected Homer’s want of observation. 
in not making the stars dim) represents Chap- 
man’s peculiar force and grotesqueness :— 


The winds transferr'd into the friendly sky 
Their supper's savour; to the which they sat delightfully, 
And spent all night in open field. Fires round about them 


before it, whereby a man may preserve the | Aswhen about the silver moon, when air is free from wind, 
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and the brows 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for 


shows 
valleys tter in their sight, 
And ail the signs in heaven are seen that glad the shepherd's 
So maar des disclos’d their beams, made by the Trojan 
Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets showd. 

The editor of these five rare volumes has 
done an incalculable service to English litera- 
ture by taking George a olios out of 
the dust of time-honoured libraries, by collating 
them with loving care and patience, and, through 
the agency of his enterprising publisher, bring- 
ing Chapman entire and complete within the 
reach of those who can best appreciate, and 
least afford to purchase the early editions. 
Here forthe first time duly punctuated, with Pre- 
faces, Dedications, and avery interesting Life, are 
the ‘Illiads of Homer, the Prince of Poets,’ the 
Odyssey, the Homeric Hymns, Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, Muszus’ Hero and Leander, and 
Juvenal’s Fifth Satire. These latter works are 
of extra rarity. Through the liberality of 
Messrs. Boone, of Bond Street, we are indebted 
. for a dedication from a folio of 1624, in Cha 
man’s own autograph, and two sonnets. The 
dedication is as follows.— 

“‘In love & honor of y® Righte virtuouse and 
worthie Gent: Mt Henry Reynolds, and to crowne 
all his deservings with eternall memorie, Geo. 
Chapman formes this Crowne & conclusion of all 
the Homericall meritts w*® his accomplisht Im- 
provements ; advising that if at first sighte he 
seeme darcke or too fierie, He will yet holde him 
fast (like Proteus) till he appere in his propper 
similitude, and he will then shewe himselfe 


—vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 
_ nihil expositum soleat deducere ; nec qui 
mmuni feriat carmen triviale moneta.” 


Of the birth, life, and fortunes of Chapman, 
as of most of our great poets, we know but 
little. From the portrait prefixed to the Iliad 
it would seem that he was born in 1559, as he 
is there represented as 57 in 1616. He was 
born, if we are to trust William Brown, at 
“fair Hitchin Hill,” and according to Wharton, 
passed two years at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he took more heed of Homer than Aris- 
totle. 

The shield of Homer in 1596, perhaps, was 
dedicated to Lord Essex—“ the most honoured 
living instance of Achillean virtues.” Then fol- 
lowed seven Books of the Iliad,—then, in 1606, 
the rare little diamond edition of ‘ Muszus,’ 
still in the Bodleian, the smallest example of 
English typography, not two inches long and 
scarcely one broad, dedicated to his “ exceeding 
good friend,” Inigo Jones,—then the Hesiod, 
with a pun upon the Gray’s Inn wits.— 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui. 
Then, faster every year, _ and comedies, 
translations and poems, for at that time, as 
Chapman’s friend George Davies of Hereford 


regrets,— 
” In his hand too little coin did lie. 

Poets in London of all artists then got “least 

in uttering their ware,” yet Master Davies con- 

soles his friends with a hint of after recompense : 


But, George, thou wert accurst, and so was I, 
To be of that most blessed company, 

For if the most are blessed that most are crost 
Then poets I am sure are most. 


A man of “reverend aspect, religious and 
temperate,” Chapman was a fit compeer of 
Shakspeare and Mariowe, Baconand Sydney and 
Essex. His sonnets are full of a fine heroic 
spirit. Take an example.— 


Virtue in all things else at best she betters, 
Honour she heightens and gives life in death, 
She is the ornament and soul of letters, 
The world’s deceit before her vanisheth. 


exit in the parish of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
near London, on the 12th day of May, 1634, and 
was buried in the yard on the south side of the 
church.” Erected over his grave was a monu- 
ment “built after the way of the old Romans,” 
by his friend Inigo Jones, the inscription as fol- 
lows—“Georgius Chapmannus, poeta Homeri- 
cus, Philosophus verus, (etsi Christianus poeta),” 
&c. That monument has been destroyed: by the 
care and charge of Richard Hooper and 
Russell Smith this honourable memorial has 
been raised. The public will, we doubt not, 
duly honour it. 


A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his 
Adventures in Paris. By Henry Wikoff. 
(Trubner & Co.) 


Secret Service are words which convey an 
idea not pleasing to the modern Englishman. 
Among the honoured and honourable of all 
times they suggest visions of sinks and sewers, 
—of palms the itching of which can only be 
allayed by golden ointment,—of sly approaches 
made to the Pompadour whom Public Virtue 
in high places would disavow, but whose influ- 
ence is, nevertheless, worth conciliating,—of 
honey or gall dropped by go-between into 
the ears of one great statesman, which the 
other great instigator may ignore at an 
moment when it shall suit him to be un- 
aware of the dropping. Secret service brings, 
too, its own peril; itsown revenge. The secret 
servant—supposing him discharged for mis- 
conduct, or indiscretion, or on the completion 
of the occult job—is by nature and occupation 
the most likely of all men to reveal the secret 
—to turn on his employer. The very want of 
shame which made him willing to crawl up the 
back-stairs for hire, renders it easy for him to 
expose the compact, to break the seal on the 
treaty, to exaggerate and accuse, iu retaliation 
for his discharge, or in hope of extorting hush- 
money. Therefore—merely to recommend the 
lowest from among the many morals which facts 
so obvious as the above suggest—statesmen will 
do well to show caution in hiring secret servants 
—to ascertain without doubt that Charles is not 
given to drink,—nor James devoted to the 
on the race-course,—and parti- 
cularly that Peter has not been used to play the 
part of Lothario behind the scenes of the pan- 
tomime! It is difficult to find honest men 
willing to descend to such occupation,—but 
even among the dishonest there may perhaps 
be degrees, antecedents,—characters more or 
less battered, more or less truthfully written out. 
Most thinkers who devote a spare half-hour 
to this stupid book will draw from it conclusions 
not dissimilar from ours. There is comfort in 
the consideration, that such authorship as its 
author’s soon comes to an end. Mr. Wikoff’s 
love adventures and sufferings [ Athen. No. 1426] 
might be amusing to those who care for scandal, 
albeit the tale failed to establish him in the 
ranks of unjustly requited lovers. His official 
grievances will find smaller sympathy. They 
are laid before the world, he acknowledges, be- 
cause the Foreign Office did not choose to pay 
for their suppression! Reluctantly, in truth, are 
they given out. Not for the world would the 
discharged official do an ungenteel thing,—not 
for the world would he divulge what has passed 
betwixt him and the august personages who 
rule the international mi rid of European 
countries! Badly as they have used him, he 
reveres them still!—he watches over their re- 
ee has he not also a reputation of 
is own to watch over? And, since they do not 
choose to go to the e 


ock, is it 
his fault or theirs if the 


y open, and 


nse of a 
bag will 


George Chapman, etat. 77, “made his last 


if the soiled contents of the bag will tumble out? 


ohn 


Let a jury of English and Americans decide 
We have rarely seen so clear a case of conscience 
more pathetically put. 


It was in 1849 that Mr. Wikoff—already 
known in certain English and French circles 
before and behind the scenes as a theatrical agent 
—came once again to Europe to ascertain what 
“the ’48” mig t have turned up for his adyap- 
tage. He made acquaintances of all sorts 
in Paris. He saw through everybody—he put 
every one’s politics to rights—he prophesied 
what must happen. The following is the live. 
liest specimen of his real or imaginary conver. 
sation which may be cited, because it indicates 
the tone of the book :— 


Blanc, and peering into his intelligent face, sought 
to fathom the mysteries of Socialism. He talked 
most eloquently, but when I desired to examine 
the machinery of his system, he hesitated. His 
theory was not yet in governmental shape. [ 
dropped in occasionally on M. Marrast, Editor of 
the National, the democratic journal. 
monarchy falls,’ I asked, ‘what then ?’—‘ The 
Republic,’ he exclaimed.—‘ What kind of Re. 
public ?’—‘ Cela dépend’ (that depends), and he 
explained no further: I saw the contemplated 
French Republic was in a nebulous state. [ 
observed on one occasion to M. de i 

‘Your book is a deep sensation.’—‘ I am 


y ook making 
glad of it,” he returned, ‘for my publisher gave 


me a large sum. Here, take the prospectus with 
you for your friends.’—Strange that the illustrious 
author thought only of the i success of 
his book, little dreaming, likely, of the blow he 
had given the monarchy. I went to the house 
of M. Thiers, one ev , with his friend, the 
Prince de La Moskowa. . Thiers was the chief 
accoucheur of Louis Philippe’s dynasty, but was 
supplanted, at last, by his rival Guizot. I inferred 
his discontent, and ventured to touch a new chord. 
I spoke to him opportunely of the Prince Louis 
Napoleon. He listened. 1 continued my remarks, 
when, at length, he said, ‘How old is he?’ A 
word from such a man is a yolume. I divined 
his thought, to wit, that the Prince was young 
enough to wait till he had Bonapartized ® ene. 
more deeply with his magnificent History of the 
Consulate and the Empire. I discussed one morn- 
ing with the brilliant chivalric Berryer the chances 
of the old monarchy. ‘ Will it ever return?’ I 
queried.—‘ Why not,’ he said; ‘it returned once, 
and may it not again ?’—Many more 
men I had the good fortune to meet at the moment 
I speak of, but each, as I have shown, was sailing 
in a bark of his own, and to a different and un- 
certain haven. The interview that affected me 
most was that, which, after difficulty, I 
obtained with the illustrious Chateaubriand. He 
was broken down in health and confined to his 
bed-room, where for a couple of hours daily he 
was propped up in a chair. His family alone were 
admitted, and I was the last stranger that ever 
approached him. He sat, as I entered, with his 
venerable head drooping on his breast, plunged 
apparently in stupor. I conversed in a low tone 
with his nephew, the uis de ——. Our con- 
versation gradually wandered on to politics, when 
the nephew talked of the restoration some day of 
his legitimate King. Chateaubriand shook his head 
slowly, but spoke not. After a pause we went on, 
commenting on the career of the existing Monarchy, 
and in the course of a little time the Patriarch with 
difficulty raised his head, his eye gazing on vacancy. 
‘ Cela ira comme tout le reste. Poutea au peuple.’ 
(That will pass like all the rest. The future belo 
to the people.) His voice was sepulchral, and 
words seemed to struggle up from his heart. His 
head sank downward again, and soon after I with- 
drew. How solemn and emphatic this renunciation 
of all his efforts, of all his hopes. Chateaubriand 
ve Christianity back to France, but his last 
reath closed it against that Royal race to whom 
his ancestors for centuries had faithfully clung. I 
spoke of a single exception, amongst all the great 
intellects I encoun , that seemed to have come 


to a clear and positive conclusion. I sat one day 


“‘T breakfasted often at this epoch with Louis - 


Go 
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st an open casement with an old man, whose thin 
locks fluttered in the gentle breeze of spring. 
Fis face overflowed with benevolence; the fire of 
ius sparkled in this eye. This was the Abbé 
nnais, first a Priest of Rome, and last a 
fervent Democrat, and the writer whose burning 
words had seared deepest the popular heart of 
His tones were calm and deep like his 
‘Then, the Monarch July,’ I 
said as I rose.—‘ Dead.’—‘ Its elder brother.’— 
‘Dead.’—‘ May they not revisit France '’—‘ Like 
—only to vanish.’—‘ The Bo — 
‘Yes, in their turn.’—‘ The Republic.’—* Inevit- 
able.’ Will it stand’?’— ‘It matters not.’— 
‘Wherefore?’ His wandered over the plains 
to a distant point.—‘ use in its arms only can 
France, the world, find rest.’—I have thus glanced 
briefly at the smiling surface of French Society in 
47, and as hurriedly pointed at the powerful under- 
currents that were percolating beneath.” 


Mr. Wikoff had ere this, in 1845, done service, 
he tells us, to the present Emperor, in the days 
when he lay in duresse in Ham. In short, the 
New Yorker was launched in the French world 
familiar with every bubble of the political 
cauldron there,—and quite able, he assures us, 
to name the winning bubble. Here is a scene 
after dinner at the Elysée, at which Mr. Wikoff 

d,—by his own report,—together with 
ramong the most famous men of Europe.— 


“The dinner ended without further incident, and 
the President leading the way, as before, the com- 
y returned to the drawing-rooms. I joined M. 

| vo on whom I had not met since my arrival, and 
after chatting awhile, playfully remarked on my 
satisfaction at seeing him in the palace of a Repub- 
lican President. He smiled significantly, whilst he 
added that—‘ In times like these a luckless poli- 
tician was hardly responsible for what he said or 
did.” During our dinner Mr. Brett, so well known 
for his telegraphic enterprise, had obtained per- 
mission of the Prince to run a wire through the 
various saloons of the palace, in order to exhibit to 
him some striking improvements, jointly invented 
by himself and an American associate. As the 
preparations were going on, I happened to be 
standing near the ident, when M. de Mont- 
alembert came up, and with that cynicism so cha- 
racteristic of the man, remarked, in a sneering 
tone—‘ Quest ce que vaut tout cela ?’—(what is all 
that worth ?) pointing to the telegraph. I shall never 
forget the genuine look of astonishment of the 
President.—‘ What is all that worth!’ he repeated 
mechanically, “‘mais c'est la civilisation’ (why, it is 
civilization), he added.—‘ Oh, le beau mot/* (Oh, 
the fine ) returned M. de Montalembert, in 
real disdain. The President said no more, but 
turning, talked with Mr. Brett. When all was 
ready, the President was solicited to make the first 
experiment, and he wrote a single line to the effect 
‘that M. Berryer dined at the Elysé¢e on — day of 
March, 1849,’ which was duly printed on slips, and 
passed round amongst the guests. The simple use 
of M. 8 name, who was accidentally stand- 
ing by when the President was called on for a 
phrase, threw all the politicians present, I could 
observe, into deep rumination. What could it 
mean! was a mystery that likely cost them whole 
days of oe ym The wires were soon taken 
down, and the company began rapidly to disperse. 
On ident for 


e Prince was kind 
enough to avow his satisfaction at some publications 
of mine, during the summer of 48, wherein I 

ee of his being called to the 
head of France so positively that the French 


Prince, layfully, ‘I dare say you are not a little 
surprised to fin at last so com- 
owever that may be,’ I replied, 


80!’ inquired the President.—‘Simply because I 
foretold your success with such unqualified confi- 


(UM 


dence, that I should have been a lost prophet if 
the event had turned out otherwise.’ ” 


—Thus nerved with acuteness, thus armed 
with scrupulous wisdom, — thus favourably 
placed, flattered, and looked up to by some 
of the leading men in Europe, Mr. 
naturally enough to trifle with politics 
in print,—published his oracles in La Presse,— 
and (though he says it, who should not say it) 
never were letters more instantaneous and im- 
posing in the impression which they produced 
than his.—They led to his being hired by Eng- 
land. The then “ acting Secretary of the British 
Embassy at Paris” sought him out. The two 
had met before; but Mr. Wikoff had not cared 
to court the said Secretary's company, “ for his 
manners were not conciliating, nor his conver- 
sation very attractive.” The Secretary, how- 
ever, thought much of the New Yorker's 
acumen,—detected in him that sagacity which 
leads a man to high destinies (let the channel 
of arrival thither be ever so low), and volunteered 
an introduction to the English Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, when our traveller was about 
to run over to England on private affairs.—This 
introduction Mr. Wikoff presented at the 
Foreign Office ; and a few hours later found his 
card returned by an invitation to the Minister's 
country seat, which he prints textually. The 
reader may like to read how much was made 
= such a modest guest by such distinguished 
osts.— 

** It was not long after 7 p.m. that I reached the 
Romsey Station, and as it was a bright and balmy 
day, I decided to walk over to ‘ Broadlands,’ only 
a mile distant. I took my course through the 

i of Romsey, having nothing to recommend 
it but its extreme antiquity, and only famous, in my 
recollection, as the birth-place of Master Petty, the 
ancestor of the Lansdowne family, who began life 
here as a humble weaver. I soon entered the park 
gates of Lord Palmerston’s noble estate, and fol- 
lowed the carriage-drive towards the house, stop- 
ping every now and then, involuntarily, to survey 
that delicious lanc which nowhere exists in 
such perfection as in England, and carried there to 
the highest point of pictorial effect. The verdant 
meadow, trimmed with such neatness as to give it 
the appearance of a carpet of velvet, unrolled its 
glittering expanse on every side, with now and then 
a clump of fine trees, picturesquely grouped, to 
break its monotony. In the distance I discerned, 
a rare beauty, the flashing surface of a gentle river, 
sparkling in the sunshine, which disappearing for a 
moment behind an envious grove again came smil- 
ing into sight, as it pursued its meandering course 
through the soft vale it seemed to nourish. All my 
political reminiscences vanished instantaneously at 
the sight of such transcendent charms as these, 
and I was fast falling into a reverie and beginning 
to quote Thomson, when a sudden turn of the road 
brought me right upon the superb mansion of 
‘ Broadlands.’ I learnt from the footman who 
opened the door that Lord Palmerston was out 
riding, his usual exercise of an afternoon, but that 
his Lordship expressed the hope I would be able to 
amuse myself about the grounds till his return. I 
was escorted to my bedroom, and informed that the 
dinner-hour was half-past eight o'clock. As I had 
nearly an hour to spare, I descended for a walk on 
the lawn, which ran sloping from the house to the 
edge of the pretty stream already alluded to; and 
anxious to improve my acquaintance with it, I 
strolled along its winding margin, which at every 
turn afforded some new and pleasing view. On my 
return to the house I found its noble owner waiting 
for me in the library, and he welcomed me with all 
the easy familiarity of a finished man of the world. 
My preconceived notions of his appearance and 
manners were ludicrously disappointed. Instead 
of the venerable man of imposing mien and solemn 

vity—the conjoint result of high distinction, 

ish formality, and advanced age—I encoun- 
tered a very pleasant gentleman of some fifty years, 
apparently, perfectly off-hand and unaffected in his 
demeanour, and singularly vivacious and playful in 


his remarks, which were accompanied with a sort 
of running chuckle. After a few moments’ con- 
versation, his Lordship suggesting we had but a few 
minutes to dress for dinner, rang for a servant to 
conduct me to my room, whilst he hurried off, say- 
ing, he would see me directly in the drawing-room. 
repairing thither, I was presented by his Lord- 
ship to the celebrated Lady Palmerston, f 
Countess Cowper, and once the belle of her = 
She was a tall, finely-formed woman, with a - 
some countenance, very elegant manners, and, ap- 
parently, still in the prime of life. There was the 
same polished ease and freedom from restraint of 
any kind that distinguished her noble husband, and 
which indicated in both that to high breeding was 
added the long habit of wide and constant inter- 
course with society. There was only one other 
lady present, the Hon. Mrs. W. C——, a member 
of the family. When dinner was announced Lady 
rose, and with a charming mixture of affa- 
bility and hauteur offered me her arm, saying, she 
‘ would take the stranger into dinner,’ on bene I 
certainly would not have ventured to aspire to. 
The dinner passed off delightfully ; my Lord Pal- 
merston talking, joking, and laughing, as though 
he passed his time doing nothing else. He related 
several anecdotes, full of point and admirably told. 
I could not for the life of me imagine I was in the 
nce of one of the leading men of Europe, who 
been a member of the Cabinets that ended 
the terrible war inst Napoleon I., and be 
that against the United States, in 1812, and 
at this moment had more to do with the destinies 
of nations than any other man living. I was not 
long in detecting, however, that the lively, facetious 
exterior of Lord Palmerston was but a mask as- 
sumed before the world, though always worn with 
dignity, and that underneath lay concealed that 
vast intellect, fearless character, and mighty energy, 
which had raised him, without connexion, interest, 
or wealth, and in the teeth of prejudice, to the 
position he then held, and which would likely carry 
him later into the Premiership of England. On 
returning to the drawing-room, the Minister left 
me with the ladies, saying, he would join us at tea ; 
and | learnt afterwards that he was in the habit of 
retiring to his cabinet for an hour or more after 
dinner to glance over his despatches, flowing in upon 
him every day from all quarters of the world. He 
came in again about eleven o’clock, drank a cup of 
tea, chatted awhile in his pleasant way, and disap- 
once more. * * * At ten next morning the 
amily were punctually assembled at breakfast, but 
I found his Lordship more reserved in manner and 
less inclined for conversation, as though his mind 
was already intent on the business of the day. 
After breakfast every one, according to the custom 
in English country houses, betook themselves to 
their own mode of amusement, but in bidding me 
good morning his Lordship asked me to accompan 
him in his usual ride at four in the afternoon. 
accompanied the ladies in a short ramble over the 
unds, laid out with exquisite taste, in both the 
French and English style ; gay parterres of flowers, 
massed together in the greatest variety and profu- 
sion, relieved by sloping lawns and graceful groups 
of trees. I had fine views of the house from various 
points, which is an oblong in shape, with wings, 
and constructed with a nice perception of architec- 
tural effect. It is of great dimensions, containing 
on the lower floor alone three spacious drawing- 
rooms, library, billiard-room, and a dining-room 
worthy of a palace. On returning from our stroll 
I was left to dispose of my own time selon mon godt, 
and I passed an hour or so pleasantly in looki 
over a very choice collection of pictures that adorn 
the various rooms, amongst which I remarked 
several rare specimens of Cuyp and Teniers, great 
favourites ef mine. I next wended my — into 
the library, and what with reading and letter- 
writing, the hours sped away pleasantly enough. 
At four I ed to join his Lordship for our 
ride, and I found him ready at the hour named. 
As we were about to mount he said—‘I will give 
you a turn in the New Forest.’ Having remarked 
nothing of the kind in the neighbourhood I asked, 
with some distrust, what the distance might be ?— 
miles,’ returned his pulling on 


his gloves. —Ten miles there, ditto thought I, 


invitation, and to express 
interest that meeting so many remarkable men 
_ at Washington, M. Poussin, pronounced 
assure your Highness that it is fortunate for me 
as well as for France that ~ were elected.’—‘ How 
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in a sober spirit of computation, besides the turn 
pro . felt I had better come out with a 
plain statement, whilst there was time.—‘If your 
Lordship is serious,’ I said, ‘I shall beg the favour 
of carrying a pillow along with me, for I am sure 
to spend the night in the Forest.’---‘ What! ex- 
claimed the noble Lord, ‘will a gallop like that 
fatigue you?’—‘I have not strode a horse for these 
several years past,’ I expostulated.—‘In that case,’ 
returned his Lordship, ‘ let us take a walk over the 
farms,’ to which I readily assented, and the more 
so, that the playfulness of the ‘thorough-bred’ in- 
tended for me inspired me with secret misgivings 
that we should soon part company in mutual dis- 
gust. To say nothing of fatigue and insecurity I 
greatly preferred a promenade @ pied, since it would 
afford me a better opportunity for conversation 
with his Lordship, which I ardently desired. Off 
we started at a rattling pace, which soon made me 
suspect I had gained little by the exchange. I was 
really astonished at the extraordinary bodily vigour 
of my noble host, which far exceeded mine, oe 
some thirty years his junior, and in sound heal 

A group of several fine farms surround the country 
seat of Lord Palmerston, constituting the estate of 
Broadlands, and I found tliem all in high cultiva- 
tion. The land was too good to require, fortunately, 
any of those expensive processes of draining, irri- 
gation, and manuring, which has made a science of 
agriculture in England now-a-days; but his Lord- 
ship, confiding in the universality of his genius, 
thought he could manage his farms as easily as the 
various States of Europe, and once, in a bucolic 
mood, undertook it, but he soon found to his cost, 
as I have learnt, that every business has its 
mysteries, and that even a great statesman may 
‘be taught by country bumpkins. We stopped a 
moment to inspect some fine foals, for I discovered 
that Lord Palmerston shared, in common with his 
countrymen, that truly national predilection for 
horse-flesh. At last, emerging into some fine broad 
meadow-land, the conversation turned to my delight 
on politics, and his Lordship, without any appear- 
ance of reserve, discussed the condition of Europe 
with his usual clearness and adroitness.” 


—Could a hiring be accomplished on terms 
more flattering! Impossible. Elegantly as 
England’s secret-service button would illustrate 
the Republican coat, Mr. Wikoff was scru- 
pulous as to his own qualifications for secret 
service. He had other views of life than those 
appertaining to the wearing of livery, which 
it cost him some deliberation to relinquish. 
Nevertheless—who can resist Circe’s cup /—he 
allowed himself to be enticed across the thres- 
hold of the Foreign Office,—on the argument of 
5001. a year by way of wages,—was sent back 
to Paris, to be of use, and began his honourable 
career as follows :— 


“My amiable friend and sponsor, the Hon. Mr. 
Edwardes, at Paris, to whom I reported myself on 
my arrival, was just one of those diplomatic mys- 
teries that was sure to lead me astray. He had 
the air of a man with his safety-valves screwed 
down, so to speak, full of the most important secrets 
ready to burst out and scatter confusion, if his 

wer of suppression did not keep them under. 

is was no affectation of manner, but the effect of 

e. I expected my cautious Mentor to take off 

the mask before his Telemachus, and to initiate me 
into all the arcana I had a right to know before I 
could hope to make myself useful—but not a bit of 
it. Whether he thought me accomplished in all 
the roucrics of his craft, or wanted confidence in me, 
or that he really had nothing to confide, quite 
likely, I know not; but instead of information to 
guide me, all I got were perplexing hints that led 
me into out-of-the-way conclusions, and which, 
without a miracle interposed, would some day carry 
one or both of us down into some bottomless quag- 
mire of discomfiture. This quiet game of bo-peep 
was one day interrupted by my diplomatic friend 

ing me ‘to wiiie something.’ is was a 
startling request. ‘About what?’ I demanded. 
* What you please,’ he replied, ‘I want to see your 


treating me very like a schoolboy who is requested 
to do some dylenteg to show his proficiency. I 
interpreted the real purpose of the Hon. Mr. 
Edwardes as only to get at my opinions, which I 
should have been too sate to express, vird voce, if 
he had stated the subject. To write something 
about nothing is not a very inviting task; but it 
struck me that, perhaps, I might sail round my 
wily ally by writing some slipshod matter that 
would force him into criticism, I do not know 
whether he penetrated my design, but nothing 
could be more amusing than his ise, which 
soon changed into round abuse, of what I had 
done. He expressed himself with a hearty blunt- 
ness that provoked my mirth. ‘That's downright 
trash,’ he exclaimed, looking over my manuscript. 
‘You don’t mean it?’ I said, affecting astonish- 
ment. ‘What in the world did you write this 
stuff for?’ he continued. ‘Only to oblige you.— 
‘That won’t do.’ And he put my MS. into the 
fire. ‘What’s to be done now?’ I queried, laugh- 
ing outright. ‘You must write something I can 
send over to Broadlands,’ was his rejoinder. ‘ In- 
deed!’ I said, growing serious; ‘that’s another 
affair. But what topic this time?’—‘ You must 
select your own.’—‘Suppose I take the present 
condition of France,’ I suggested, with a knowing 
look. ‘That will do,’ he replied, with a smile.” 

We have always understood that, ere a 
steward was engaged, some inquiry might’ be 
instituted as to his arithmetic—that any given 
Editor would make’a bad hand of it who took 
on his staff a reporter without looking into that 
reporter's shorthand. But Mr. Wikoff, though 
hired at random, was ready at secret service. 
He was well worth, he assures us, his 500/. a 
year! He “smoothed the raven down” of La 
Siécle till “it smiled” at wicked England. 
He got hold of the button of M. e de 
Girardin, and so fascinated that gentleman 
that M. Emile de Girardin “came round” as 
regarded his opinion of Lord Palmerston, and 
“took from that time a different view of his 
character and acts.” Higher flights were to be 
dared on the strength of these victories. 


“‘T often met the sparkling feuilletoniste of the 
Assemblée Nationale at the pleasant dinner-table of 
M. Vandenbruck, of the American banking-house, 
Green & Co. I used to rally him on his worrying 
propensities. I threatened him once, if he did not 
suspend his attacks upon the unoffending Ambas- 
sador, that I would some day carry him off to the 
Embassy vi et armis and present him. The chance of 
such a contretemps befalli g him had its effect, and 
by degrees Lord Normanby’sname disappeared from 
the weekly ragout served up so piquantly by 
Amedée Achard. In short, I discovered that not 
only was the character and disposition of the 
British Foreign Secretary totally misunderstood 
by the Press of Paris, but that my represen- 
tations of him were so acceptable as to lead to an 
entire revolution in their opinions and expressions 
concerning him. I consider this, certainly, a most 
desirable result, as the prejudice of long years 
against Lord Palmerston was likely to militate 
more than anything else against that harmony and 
cordiality between the two nations so specially 
invoked by his Lordship. With a view to disabuse 
the minds of multitudes, as well as to remove argu- 
ments from the hands of those whose interest or 
passions urged them to seek the estrangement of 
England and France, the idea occurred to me to 
draw up a conversation with Lord Palmerston, 
not an imaginary one, in the style of the celebrated 
Landor, but an anonymous one, so far as the col- 
locutor of his Lordship was concerned, and I knew 
that I could procure its insertion in nearly every 
journal of Paris et la Banlieu. I made asketch of 
this sort, putting as exactly as I could recall them 
his Lordship’s words into his own mouth again, 
but at the same time giving a precision to his lan- 
guage, that would prevent it being ‘strained to 
r issue’ than was desirable. I felt duly sen- 


sible that even in making an anonymous report of 
his Lordship’s political views, every care must be 
taken not to expose him to criticism or unpleasant 


honourably advancin 
already reviewed in the Atheneum sufficiently 
revealed. With the persecutions which he 
endured on the failure of his amatory __ 
tion, he charges the Foreign Office. He was 
inconvenient. He was to be gagged. England’s 


thing with requisite caution, and when I finished 
the job, I laid it before my diplomatic surveilians 
Mr. Edwardes, anticipating new co Boe 
upon the felicity of my conception. To my asto. 
nishment he fell foul of my scheme with a vi 

of denunciation that for a moment shook my notion 
of its propriety to the base. ‘What a horrible 
idea!’ he said, holding up his hands as if thunder. 
struck.—‘ Indeed,’ I said, fumbling my MS., ang 
looking, I dare say, as Desdemona did when she 
asked ‘what innocent crime she’d committed?’ 
‘Throw the stuff into the fire,’ he continued, and 
don’t think another moment of such an outrage.’ 
By this time I had recovered my composure, and 
so I asked him to explain himself a little clearer, if 
he wanted to convince me. ‘Explain myself!’ he 
demanded. ‘Why, do you think, after publishing 
a gentleman’s conversation, you would ever be 
admitted to his house again ?’—‘ That's a very high. 
bred notion of yours,’ I replied, seizing 7 yy a 
at last. ‘Nothing could be more proper in the 
abstract, but nothing more irrelevant on this occa. 
sion.’ I was half disposed to say absurd, but did 
not. ‘ Irrelevant!’ he echoed, as much shocked 
as ever.—‘ What is more common now-a-days,’ ] 
persisted, ‘than to publish conversations with dis. 
tinguished men living and dead, and what can be 
more harmless, if every trait of the literary portrait 
revealed is to the honour and advantage of the 
party depicted? You know how much I have 
accomplished in overcoming prejudices by true 
statements of Lord Palmerston’s sentiments, and 
what possible objection can there be to doing this 
in a more comprehensive way, since the object to 
be gained is so important.’ I soon discovered that 
argument was thrown away on my obstinate friend, 
who was swelling to bursting with an overstrained 
sense of propriety, which I thought was entirely 
inapplicable to the case; but I found it impossible 
to reduce him to my view of the matter by reason 
or logic, and so I decided at once to bury in the 
recesses of my portfolio the excommunicated manu- 
script, which, beyond a doubt, was likely to effect 
much good, without any great damage to le 
bienséances.” 


Mr. Wikoff’s “imaginary conversation” 
seems to have been the turning-point of the 
secret servant’s fortunes—his Waterloo! To 
cut short the tale, shortly after this the anti- 
pathetic Mr. Edwardes intimated to the in- 
sinuating Mr. Wikoff that the latter had bet- 
ter “resign.” Could a wearer of the secret- 
service button (one, moreover, who had ren- 
dered such immortal services to and 
good understanding in Europe) be more igno- 
miniously treated ?/—and this after the servant’s 
first quarter’s backstairs wages only had been 

id? The blood of the man of honour boiled 
in his veins. Resign/—go’—be dismissed to 
seek a new place? Not he! Europe should 
hear of it,—the Foreign Office should right him! 
—his gracious host of other days should vindi- 
cate his guest! As for being paid off in a 
moment—perish a thought so mercenary—so 
calculated to throw discredit on the servant 
turned out! Back to England came mm 
advocate of peace, the professional mediator, 
and battered at the door of his lost Paradise, 
the Foreign Office. No angelic servant with 
flaming sword was there. He was let in, to 
bore every one,—he was allowed to see nobody, 
—he was bowed out, after many hours of humble 
waiting,—he received a consideration of Eng- 
land’s money, for the mistake made in hiring 


a servant unfit for his am, something like a 
year and a quarter’s sa 
was all before him where to choose.” 


ry :—and “the world 


What Mr. Wikoff chose next—by way of 
his career—his book 


style.’ This suggestion was not at all to my taste, 
and somewhat offensive to my pride. It was 


comment, I thought that I managed the 


awful machinery was to be put in motion to 
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chances, and hopes if, in regard to former love 


some writer of romance 


essential portion of the book; but to Mr. 
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erush an honourable, romantic, and ardent 
American. But Mr. Wikoff was not crushed. 


Out of his prison at Genoa he got,—wrote his | hood 


former book to destroy the reputation of his 
lady love,—and wrote to his old masters at the 
Foreign Office, to assure them that he would 
forgive them for blighting his whole fortunes, 


gnd confidence, they would make him “a con- 
sideration.” If they wished, he assured them 
he would suppress his book. They declined; 
and, accordingly, “standing at bay,” Mr. Wik- 
off publishes this sequel to his former adven- 
tures, by way of vindicating his character as an 
American gentleman ! 


Why such a revelation should be dealt with, | pape 


seriously or sardonically, may be, by way of 
finis, repeated. Let it serve as a warning to 

rsons of position, honour, and probity, to 
think twice ere they enter into relations with 
any one aapiring to the livery and the pay of 
a “ Secret Servant.” 


The Life of Sir John Falstaff. Illustrated by 
G. Cruikshank. With a Biography of the 
Knight, from Authentic Sources, by R. B. 
Brough. (Longman & Co.) 

Previousty to the time when Mr. Davies, the | 

York antiquary, discovered much pleasant 

matter eushing the early history of Guy Faux, | 

had imagined a child- 
hood of that celebrated personage, which was 
found ultimately to bear very little resemblance 
to the actual truth. Such undertakings are 
not without their perils: the author is never. 
sure of himself or his hero; and even when he | 
addresses himself to the task of—Wyiting the | 
full life of a man who has never existéd but by — 
the creation of a poet, who exhibits him only in 
certain passages of his life, the object of such | 
author is not less difficult of attainment. He 
is certain, indeed, that antiquarian research 
will not overthrow his imaginary facts; but, 
then, if he take Falstaff for his subject, he 
stands in need of more than ordinary powers, 
for he has to take especial care that the boy 
of his idea shall answer in some degree to the 
man imagined and perfected by Shakspeare. 

Mr. Brough has not been so ambitious as to 

thus address himself of his own spontaneous 

movement. We are not sure but that his 
labour would have been easier had the sub- 
ject originated with himself. How he came 
to write “a biography of the knight from au- 
thentic sources” arose thus :—Mr. George Cruik- 
shank having realized “a natural thought” of 
exhibiting the whole career of Falstaff in a. 


series of etchings, Mr. Brough was invited to | 


adapt to these a suitable ngs The task | 
was manifestly one of great difficulty. The- 
artist's part is, as the author remarks, the 


Brough may also be fairly awarded a “ higher 
lace in the transaction” than he claims for 
imself,—“ one,” he says, “proportionate to 
that of the fiddler who amuses the audience 

between the acts of a play, or the lecturer who 

talks unheeded nonsense while a panorama is 
unrolling.” The author has exhibited good 
taste, judgment, inventive power, and humour, 

ially in the early portion of the biography, 
where his imagination had free range (though 
even there he walks a good deal in the 
light of the poet), than when he comes to the 
period illumined by the glory of Shakspeare, 
in whose steps he then treads respectfully, 
uttering now and then a mild joke of his own, 
and, in the spirit of fun, when the poet pauses, 
demonstrating with laughable solemnity that 
the bard of Avon was occasionally nothing less 


at his Majesty’s council. 


than a—Humsve! As a specimen of Mr, 


Brough’s handiwork, we quote the ge 
which shows how Falstaff came by his Knight- 
“He conducted his foreign guests faithfully to- 
wards London, as he had promised. On their way, 
they were beset by several companies of rebels, 
amongst whose numbers Jack recognized old 
acquaintances, to whom he made himself known, 
and who were glad to let him and his —— 
pass free, for the sake of old times. On all suc 
occasions our hero was careful to have it impressed 
upon the merchants that they owed their safety 
entirely to his countenance; and the gratitude of 
those poor travellers knew no bounds. 
precautions were n . In the first place, 
Jack counselled them strongly to destroy all written 
rs they might have about them; assuring 
them, that of public evils, the men of Kent 
looked upon the art of writing as the greatest, con- 
sidering it a Norman invention, to which they 
owed the bulk of their misfortunes. Admitting 
the policy of this precaution, the merchants 
destroyed Jack's bonds before his eyes. Next to 
manuscripts, he assured them the most dangerous 
thing they could possibly carry about with them 
was money. He courageously took upon himself 
the onus of bearing their purses for the 
contents of which he distributed a considerable por- 
tion as largesse to the insurgents. The purses were 
faithfully restored to their owners. At Blackheath 
our travellers came up with the body of the insur- 
nt camp, commanded by Jack’s old master of 
ence, Wat Smith, who had assumed the name of 
Tyler. Here it was Jack's good fortune to rescue 
the Princess of Wales, the young king's mother, 
from the fury of the malcontents, whom their 
honest but mistaken leader was unable to control. 
Jack asserted himself as a man of Kent, and 
claimed immunity for the princess as a Kentish 
woman—for had she not been known in the heyday 
of her beauty as the Fair Maid of Kent? Was she 
not the widow of the Black Prince, who had 
humbled the pride of the Frenchmen, to whom it 
was notorious that all such evils as taxes, game 
laws, bad harvests, and expensive beer, were attri- 
butable? The princess, he assured them, had just 
been on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, to pray at the 
shrine of St. isms + Becket for an extension of the 
peerage, by which every man of the age of twenty- 
one would be entitled to landed property and a seat 
In conclusion, he would 
simply state, that in order to prove her — 
affection, the princess. was anxious to kiss them 
round—a whereat the ulace was 
highly amused, and to which the princess readily 
assented, only too glad to be let off so easily. Thus 
did Jack Falstaff rescue the Princess of Wales 
from imminent danger, at no greater cost to her 
highness than a little sacrifice of personal dignity, 
and much subsequent expenditure of soap and 
water—all of which I have told briefly, seeing that 
the main incidents of the scene (doubtless taken 
down from the words of Falstaff himself) have been 
already chronicled by our old friend Maitre Jean 
Froissart, curate of Lestines—and from his cheer- 
ful pages copied into the books of Hume and others. 
For this good service to the royal family was John 
Falstaff knighted, on the same day which saw the 
like honour conferred upon one William Walworth, 
a fishmonger, for knocking out the misguided 
brains of poor Wat Smith—a much honester man 
than himself. Jack witnessed the perpetration of 
this murderous act of snobbishness, and took a 
deeply rooted dislike to Sir William Walworth ever 
afterwards. Wat Tyler did not die unavenged. 
Sir John Falstaff dealt with Sir Williara Walworth 
for fish, When Walworth sent in his bill, he 
began to understand the meaning of Nemesis. 
Bardolph greatly distinguished himself in the sack- 
ing of London by the Kentish rebels, several of 
whom he had the honour of bringing to justice on 
the pacification of society.” 

The characteristic which distinguishes Mr. G. 
Cruikshank’s work in illustrating this volume 
is rather extreme care, with great elaboration 
of detail, than the broad humour, often effected 
by a single scratch, which used to surprise and 

delight us in younger days. Finally, author 


Still, great’ 


m, of the | Pee 


and artist have produced a volume that may 
be either read or looked through with pleasure, 
a at this hot and indolent period of 
the year, if, indeed, there be any in this busy 
wy unhappy enough to be indolent as well as 


Lives of American Merchants. By Freeman 
Hunt, A.M. (New York, Derby & Jackson; 
London, Low & Co.) 

Two solid volumes of detached biographies, 

covering twelve hundred pages of type, are 

here sent forth with some show of harmony of 
design; but without the slightest attempt at 
chronological arrangement. Although the name 
of Mr. Freeman Hunt (editor of the Merchant’s 
Magazine) stands upon the title-page, the papers 
are from different hands, tolerably well known 
in American periodical literature, and they are 
heralded by a florid introduction from the pen 
of Dr. G. R. Russell, discoursing upon the call- 
ing, the history, and the influence of the Mer- 
chant, which reads in parts like a school essay, 
and is largely infected with that exaggerated 
tical manner of dealing with common 
things, for which Emerson and Theodore Par- 
ker are in a great degree responsible, and which 

—- to be exceedingly popular on the other 

side of the Atlantic. 

The want of order and method is, perhaps, 
more prominently noticed in a work which 
deals with those representative men of commerce 
whose lives, it is presumed, were regulated b 
these two counting-house virtues. To be carri 
in the first volume over a period extending from 
the middle of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century ; and then in the second 
volume to be suddenly hurled back to the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, to struggle up 
through the last hundred and ‘fity years to the 
present hour, is a little trying to the sense of 
order of even the most careless literary reader. 
To the methodical man of business such an 
undigested mass must be more unendurable 
than a file of invoices which have been broken 
up and shuffled, or an unindexed ledger with 
several leaves missing. 3 

With regard to the literary merits of the 
biographical essays (“lives” they have no 
claim to be called) they seem all to have been 
framed upon the same model, or moulded by the 
same editorial hands. In proportion as the 
facts and incidents of a man’s life are few or 
unexciting, so is the full stream of moral dis- | 
quisition turned on to fill the allotted space; 
and the name of a merchant is merely taken as 
a text on which to preach a sermon upon the 
virtue of steady industry. This may be all very 
well in a school “ Plutarch” intended for the 
use of boys, but it is hardly strong meat enough 
for sturdy men, who are plunged up to their 
necks in the struggling sea of life. The com- 

ilers of such works ought to have attained 
experience’ enough to know, that the 
details of the life of the commonest, or most 
undistinguished man, are far more readable, 
interesting, and operative upon character when 
set forth in the simplicity of 4 pure narra- 
tive style, than when clogged at every stage 
with pages of didactic reflections. 

The volumes contain together thirty-seven 
biographical essays, of different degrees of 
length and importance. Very few of the men 
selected are of that wide celebrity which 
renders them of interest beyond the shores of 
their own native or adopted country. There are 
Thomas Handasyd Perkins, who was the earliest 
trader to China, and the promoter of the first 
railway,—James Gore King, who took a pro- 
minent part in bringing about the resumption 
of specie payments after the crisis of 1838,— 
Nicholas wn, remarkable for his charitable 


| 
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jects,—Jonas Chickering, the great piano- 
Forte man who raised himself by 
patient industry from the lowest to the highest 
rank of trade,—Patrick Tracy Jackson, a pro- 
minent founder of the Lowell Settlement,— 
Henry Laurens, the President of Congress, who 
was once a prisoner of war in the Tower of Lon- 
don,—Matthew Carey, the energetic founder 
of several newspapers,—Samuel Slater, who 
first introduced the cotton manufacture into 
America,—Elias Hasket Derby, who opened u 
the Russian trade, and started the first clot 
loom established in the States,—Major Shaw, 
the first American Consul in Canton—the 
Brothers Amos, William, and Abbott Lawrence, 
—James Brown, the law bookseller,—John 
Hancock, who was the first to sign the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. The three 
most interesting sketches, which no amount of 
unskilful treatment could wholly spoil, are 
those of Sir William Pepperrall, Bart., the 
early shipbuilder, and the distinguished com- 
mander at the siege and reduction of Louisberg, 
in 1744,—the strange, moody, French-Ame- 
rican, Girard, who owed much of his early 
means of creating wealth to the outbreak in 
the Island of St. Domingo, when the startled 
planters deposited their property on board his 
vessels for safety, and being nearly all, with 
their families, massacred, there arose but few 
claimants for the treasure,—and John Jacob 
Astor, the great German-American merchant, 
—the largest landed proprietor in and about 
New York, who died, leaving a fortune of about 
twenty millions of dollars. Many other men 
of the mercantile and trading classes go to fill 
up the volumes; but the most that can be said 

them is, that they were born, they traded, 
and they died. Strangely enough, the editor 
closes the collection with the career of Robert 
Morris, who founded the Bank of North Ame- 
rica, in 1782; who for some time enjoyed the 
Government position and influence of Public 
Financier, and who, after a long course of unin- 
terrupted prosperity, met with such severe 
reverses that ™ was compelled to end his 
days in a debtors’ prison. As this is the only 
example of ultimate failure recorded in the two 
solid volumes, it looks like a moral lesson 
tacked on to show the fruitlessness of human 
efforts and the vanity of human wishes. 

We do not wish for a moment to underrate the 
importance of the subject which these American 
authors have taken in hand; but we cannot 
accord them our praise for their manner of 
treating it. The history of trade is the history 
of civilization: and careful, faithful, conscien- 
tious lives of the merchants of the world would 
be one of the most valuable and interesting con- 
tributions that any number of men could add to 
the sum of desirable human knowledge. Care 
should be taken, however, to discriminate 
between the results produced by the intelligent 
action of the leading representative commercial 
men, and those that arise from the natural ope- 
ration of mere accumulated capital. The artificer 
who originates, designs, and perfects a great 
machine, is entitled to more credit than its 
mere brute possessor, who stands by while it 
— off its twenty thousand products an 

our. 


The Infe of Mahomet and History of Islam, to 
the Era of the Hegira. With Introduc 
Chapters on the Original Sources for the Bio- 
graphy of Mahomet, and on the Pre-Islamite 
History of Arabia. By William Muir, Esq. 
Vols. I. and II. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

ARABIA is a continent in itself, and, rhaps 

- the most singular of the world. Little in- 


ferior in extent to India, it possesses not a single 
navigable river; rock and sand, sand and rock, 


overspread its tawny surface, except where the 
fountains of the earth, bubbling up, cover the 
plain with splendour, and fill the valley with 
abundance. Sun and water have made Yemen 
beautiful, but nature and history have made the 
whole region romantic. The merchandise in its 
ancient marts was a superb profusion of gold, 
jewels, cinnamon, and myrrh, with ivory “white 
as a maiden’s wrist,” ead shbag “black as her 
eyes.” Here the Arab caravans trailed across 
e desert from one -tree to another, until 
the camel-driver was eclipsed by the sailor of 
the Red Sea, who appro riated. the Arabian 
carrier-trade, and enric Arsinoe and Cleo- 
tris at the expense of the merchant stations 
in the wilderness. Giant-shafted colonnades 
and marble palaces gleamed upon the coast, 
but the mighty trains that had marched from 
Yemen towards the Mediterranean and Hadh- 
ramaut into Syria, no longer gathered round the 
springs in the rocky or sandy ‘steppe. The 
early annals of this immense territory and of 
the people inhabiting it, so far as it is penetrable, 
resemble those of no other country or nation ; 
but it has been found impossible, even by the 
most erudite investigators, to reduce them to a 
continuous and consistent story. Mr. Muir has 
detailed and criticized the principle and results 
of the research that has been devoted to this 
subject, and the narrative, fragmentary though 
it be, will have a charm for readers who delight 
in wandering among the records of the cultured, 
patriarchal, industrious, and renowned races 
of antiquity. His work is not yet complete. It 
reaches only the era of the Hegira, leaving 
Mahomet’s residence at Medina for future 
volumes; but, while professing only to treat of 
the Prophet, Mr. Muir, in the intervals of offi- 
cial service in Bengal, has elaborately discussed 
the Pre-Islamite period of Arabian history, and 
the authorities upon which a biography of 
Mahomet may be based. We infer from the 
preface that the book is designed for translation 
into Hindostanee for Mohammedan perusal. 
It would be interesting to read a Moslem’s 
review of this English. account of Mahomet’s 
character and mission, which, it must be said, 
is far from unjust to that conquering preacher. 
Mr. Muir rests upon the eibdenptal theory, 
and puts faith in the enthusiasm of the sacred 
warrior; but we suspect that his impartiality 
will scarcely satisfy the faithful, since he charges 
into the thick of tradition, and mows it down 
with a double-edged sword, smiting the halo 
from = Prophet's head, miracle 
legends to a precipitate of flattery, dissipating 
the glory that is ascribed by devout cxodulity, 
to the cradle of the Reformer at Mecca. This 
was necessary for the enlightenment of English 
as well as of Mohammedan readers, since a 
vast amount of absurdity has crept into the 
popular biographies of Mahomet. Mr. Muir, 
with the Wackidi, Hishami, and Tabari manu- 
scripts before him, and with references multi- 
plied from every available source, traverses the 
ground with steadiness and confidence, probing 
and measuring as he proceeds, and clearin 
away a multitude of rubbish heaps, accumulat 
by the ignorant carelessness of compilers. 
-, the important question how the Koran 
was preserved, a very clear light is thrown, as 
well as upon the traditions of The Companions, 
who, with their followers, multiplied marvellous 


tory | anecdotes, until every day of the Prophet’s life 


was represented as apocalyptic and memorable: 


‘The nature of these so-called traditions, and 
the manner in which the name of Mahomet was 
abused to support all possible lies and absurdities, 


» | may be gathered most clearly from the fact, that 


Bokh4ri, who travelled from land to land to gather 


that out of 600,000 traditions ascertained by him 
to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 
And of this selected number, the European critic 


is compelled, without hesitation, te reject at least 
one . Similar appears to have been the expe- 
rience of the other intelligent compilers of the day. 
Thus Abu Dadd, out of 500,000 traditions which, 
he is said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000 
and retained as trustworthy only 4,000.” : 

This traditionary lore suffers severely at the 
hands of Mr. Muir, who shows that much which 
has been imputed to Mahomet as imposture. 
was in all probability never professed 
although he may have been responsible for 
initiating the ideas of his own intercourse with 
the heavenly powers. If he gazes at thes 
tradition hears the voice of Gabriel amon re 
stars; if the wind drifts up the sands of the 
Desert, the pious see squadrons of. sublime 
beings scouring the earth and —_ the way 
to victory. Even “ the flitting c ond, like flying 
pursuivant,” is an angelic courier.— 

“To the same universal desire of Mahomet’s 
glorification must be ascribed the unquestioned. 
miracles with which even the earliest biographies 
abound. They are such as the following :—A tree 
from a distance moves towards the Prophet 
ploughing up the earth as it advances, and then 
similarly retires; oft-repeated attempts to murder 
him are miraculously averted ; distant occurrences 
are instantaneously revealed, and future events 
foretold ; a large company is fed from victuals 
hardly adequate for the supply of a single person; 
prayer draws down immediate showers from heaven, 
or causes an equally sudden cessation. <A frequent 
and favourite class of miracles is for the 
by his simple touch, to make the udders of dry 
goats distend with milk; so by his command he 
caused floods of water to well up from 
fountains, and to gush forth from empty vessels, 
or igsue from betwixt his fingers. With respect to 
all®uch stories, it is sufficient to refer to what has 
been already said, that they are opposed to the 
clear declarations and pervading sense of the 
Coran.” 

The evidence is frequently of this nature.— 

**A score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair; they mention the substances used ; some 
not only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of 
the fact during the Prophet's life, but produce after 
his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. 
A score of others, possessing equally good means 
of information, assert that he never dyed his hair, 
and that moreover he had no need to do so, as his 
grey hairs were so few that they might be counted.” 

me say his signet-ring was of pure silver; 
others that it was of iron, silver plated; others 
that he wore it on his right hand; others that 
he wore it on his left; others that he never 
wore any ring at all! But we must leave the 
reader to trace the lines by which Mr. Muir 
separates the a — from the genuine in 
the materials for Mahomet’s biography, and 
turn to the narrative itself, selecting a specimen 
of remote Arab history.— 

*‘ Noman V. is famous in the annals of Arabia 
chiefly because his reign ap ed close upon 
the rise of Islam, and he was the patron of several 
renowned poets who celebrated his name. But his 
end was darkened by di and misfortune. 
Zeid, the son of Adi, resolved, by a stratagem, a8 
singular as it proved successful, to revenge the 
murder of his father. He pictured in warm colours 
the charms of the women of Hira before the King 
of Persia, who readily adopted the suggestion that 
some of the fair relatives of his vassal might well 
adorn the royal harem. An embassy, charged 
with this errand, was despatched to NomAn, who, sur- 
ag and alarmed by the demand, expressed aloud 

is wonder that the monarch of Persia was not. 
satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. 
The term was equivocal, and Nom4n was denounced 
as having insulted the females of Persia by lik 
them to cows. The wrath of the Pe = he 
heavily upon his ungallant vassal, and he 
See,” dtr white wandering in search of allies 


from the learned the traditions they had received, 
came to the conclusion, after many years’ sifting, 


among the Arab tribes, he left his arms in the 
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custody of Hni, a chief of the Bani Bakr, and in 
ir delivered himself up to the King of Persia. 

The unfortunate prince was passed in mockery be- 
tween two long rows of nom | girls splendidly 
attired, and by each was taunted with the question 
qhether she was a Persian cow. He was cast into 
prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus 
ended the Lakhmite Dynasty in the year 605 a.p., 
having lasted for the long space of 327 years.” 

After a careful a readable account : 
Mecca, of the Prophet’s parentage and birt 
and of his earlier life so far as it is known, Mr. 
Muir entrance into actual 
ife,—his me t pilgri »—the way in 
it came to pass that ‘Khadij 


to her, than Khadija despatched a messenger 
to Mahomet or his uncle, appointing a time when 
they should meet. Meanwhile, as she dreaded the 
refusal of her father, she provided fot him a feast ; 
and when he had well drunk and was merry, she 
slaughtered a cow, and casting over her father per- 
fume of saffron or ambergris, dressed him in 
marriage raiment. While thus under the effects 
of wine, the old man united his daughter to Maho- 
met in the presence of his uncle Hamza. But 
when he recovered his senses, he began to look 
around him with wonder, and to inquire what these 
of a feast, the s 
perfumes, and the i garment, shou 

mean. So soon as he was e aware of all that 
had happened,—for they told him ‘The nuptial 
dress was put upon thee by Mahomet, thy son-in- 
law,’—he fell into a violent passion, and declared 
that he would never consent to give away to that 
insignificant youth a daughter courted by all the 
great men of the Coreish. The party of Mahomet 
replied indignantly that the alliance had not ori- 

in their wish, but was the act of no other 
than his own daughter. Weapons were drawn on 
both sides, and blood might have been shed, when 
the old man became pacified, and a reconciliation 


Sprenger and Weir relate this story, of which 


_ Mr. Muir remarks, “we have no —= but to 


receive it as a fact.” Concerning the person of 
Mahomet, he says :— 

“Slightly above the middle size, his figure, 
though spare, was handsome and commanding, the 
chest broad and open, the bones and framework 
large, the joints well knit together. His neck was 
long and finely moulded. The head, unusually 
large, = space for a broad and noble brow. The 
hair, thick, jet black, and slightly curling, fell 
down over his ears. e eye-brows were arched 
and joined. The countenance thin, but ruddy. 
His eyes, intensely black and piercing, re- 
ceived additional lustre from their long dark eye- 

The nose was high and slightly aquiline, 
but fine, and at the end attenuated. The teeth 
were far apart. A long black bushy beard, reach- 
ing to the breast, added manliness and presence. 
His expression was ive and contemplative. 
The face beamed with intelligence, though some- 
thing of the sensuous also might be there discerned. 
The skin of his body was clear and soft; the only 
hair that met the eye was a fine thin line which ran 
down from the neck toward the navel. His broad 
back leaned slightly forward as he walked; and 
his step was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like 
that of one rapidly descending a declivity. There 
‘was something unsettled in his blood-shot eye, 
which refused to rest upon its object. When he 
turned towards you, it was never partially, but 
with the whole body.” ; 
a similar style the is continued, 

very picturesque interludes and passages 
of og which will interest many readers. 
After the thirteen years’ preaching at Mecca, 
prior to the Medina residence, the narrative is 
aeruRtly closed, and the writer leaves it doubt- 
ful whether he will complete his design. As to 
the enco ment he is likely to meet with, it 
will probably be of a special character. The 
work, interesting as it is, and occasionally en- 


r texture. It is 


tertaining, is not of a 
f or an indolent reader. 


too elaborate and criti 


The Indian Religions ; or, Results of the Mys- 
terious Buddhism. By an Indian Missionary. 
(Newby.) 

THERE are few, even among Oxford first-class 
men, who have thoroughly studied and digested 
Aristotle and Plato. Still fewer educated men 
are there, whose studies have embraced the 
works of modern metaphysicians, as well as 
those of the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. Above all, rare are the scholars 
who have added to these fields of knowledge 
the wide expanse of Indian philosophy. There 
are, therefore, few judges who have a par- 
ticle of claim’ to pronounce an opinion on the 
systems of Hindu religion and metaphysical 
science; unless, indeed, it be as proper as it is 
common to pronounce authoritatively on subjects 
pai our knowledge. Hence the wonderfully 
subtle and profound disquisitions of the Buddh- 
ists, and of the Hindu philosophers, have been 
passed over with went indifference by those, 
who would have been struck with astonishment 
and admiration had they encountered the same 
ideas in a classical writer. Thus far we go with 
the author of a very curious book, whose title 
heads this notice, and we will further admit 
that it is impossible for human ingenuity to 
transcend that displayed in the writings of the 
Indian schoolmen. But here we stop; and so 
far from thinking that all this ingenuity has 
brought with it any adequate result, has an- 
swered any useful end, we firmly believe it 
would have been far better for India had there 
been no metaphysical speculation, no subtleties 
of thought, ever recorded there at all. For 
what are the practical results of Indian specu- 
lation? What but that pernicious division of 
mankind into castes, which all must allow has 
been the test barrier to civilization /—what 
but the desertion of man’s proper habitations 
for those mountains and solitudes wandered 
over by dreaming enthusiasts, whose presence 
can no more be said to people them, than can 
the shadows that pass along their surface? 

We have called this a curious book, and 
curious it is in itself, but much more curious 
as the work of one styling himself an Indian 
Missionary. More Indian than the Indians, 
this missionary defends the doctrine of caste 
with a fervour of language which melts into 
the unintelligible. Sometimes, indeed, it is 
difficult to distinguish between what he puts 
forward as his own views, and the sentiments 
of the Brahmin apologist whom he introduces, 
—but the following _ to be the expres- 
sion of his own thoughts :— 

“Creatures are of that they eat. Aliment 
becomes body; becomes as much soul as that cir- 
cumstantial and eliminated soul can admit. We 
are of our food, elaborated by the secret magnetic 
laws of nature; which, out of food, precipitates 
body, and, out of body, extols mind—or 
we can know as mind. The higher animals, in 
instinctive self-maintenance, scorn and abominate 
the offal which is the appropriate and natural pro- 
ducer and soul-maker—so to speak—of the baser 
creatures. Which are degenerate, even from 
‘ dead dirt,’ in being further accursed and convict 
‘in life.’ Living and walking corruption, affirma- 
tive and risen up, defiant, against the eternal 
Matterless :—the One Rest; unformed; knowi 


neither Space, nor Time, nor Being. The Hindoo 
follows, in fact, that which he finds in nature. 
Deep-buried in it, he found eternal divisions in 
men. He leaves their conversion—the use of the 
materials—in God's own hand.” 

There are bold advances towards the absurd 
and rhapsodical even in the above; but in the 


| passages that follow there is a decided invasion 


(UM 


that their marriage institutions. They 


of that shadowy realm, which has many nam 
according to the bent of the thinker, but which 
plain men in i language usually term 
nonsense.” e will supply a small i 
which we select, not because it is more inco- 
herent than the rest, but because we would do 
a kind act in pointing out the blunder in pune- 
tuation at the Soren of the fourth line, which 
makes the unmeaning more meaningless :— 
“He shall not enforce or do the indignity to 
nature to make consort with the fairy- the 
slimy eel—cursed for his glutted creeping, like the 
earliest. Snake devil-circling under the retri- 
butive heel of the convicting Angel! He shall 
not esteem the legless creepers, or the tribes of 
worms or green glowing insects, or the hirsute, or 
monstrous, or glutting children of the quickened 
desert, starting to animal alarms, or of the poisoned 
marsh whose clouds are gnats :—he shall not con- 
found this obscene efflux with the awe-exciting, 
the perfect individuality of the princely panther, 
or the haughty terrors of the great cogie~- inet 
among Birds. For the creatures are of their feed- 
ing. Their soul is of the blood and flesh which 
make it.” 3 
It is to be regretted that this affected and 
over-strained language often cloaks or brings 
discredit upon a sensible idea, which, in plain ~ 
words, would command assent. The author 
purposes in his strange handling of the 
question of caste to show that the Hind 
from certain processes of thought, intertwin 
with the inmost ligaments of their religious 
belief, attach a far higher importance to the 
defilement by unclean food than without care- 
ful reflection and research it is possible for us 
even to conceive. Hence he demonstrates 
the excessiveness of the cartridge grievance, 
and proves the folly of the remark so much 
applauded in the House of Commons, that 
“revolutions are not made with e 
The general views of the “Indian Mis- 
sionary” on the causes of the Rebellion of 1857 
have a strong foundation of truth, but they are 
views which, in the mouth of an Indian Mis- 
sionary, are, we venture to say, unique. He 
thus sums up : -- 
with 


**The English 
i the events which, 
within the twelvemonth of 1857, occurred there. 
The Indian classes, and the ordi classes in 
Great Britain, are ignorant of each as mem- 
bers of the one great community of the British 
Empire. Nor has there ever been much curiosity 
until this present period, when it is intense, con- 
cerning Indian life and facts. The bond of union, 
as between the Hindoos and their British masters, 
has been little more than that of Spartan and Helot. 
Grasping everything that could render life de- 
sirable, the English have denied to the — of 
the country all that could raise them. They have, 
with contemptuous indifference, even if not with 
more active discountenance, turned aside from all 
that should elevate the Hindoo people. 
have outraged their caste. They have done 
best to ignore their religion. They even talk, 
now, of no longer permitting it. They have abro- 
gated their laws of inheritance. oe changed 
ve done their 
best to expose the most sacred rites of their religion 
to contempt :—not amongst the English, only, but 
amongst the Hindoos. They have delivered up 
their pagoda property to confiscation. They have 
branded the peoples of the entire country—even in 
their official records—as ‘ heathens.’ "They have 
seized the possessions of the native princes. They 
have converted to their own use the estates of the 


wing | Indian nobles. They have unsettled the country 


have collected 
per but still under 
English authority—by means of torture. They 
have sought to uproot that which is the most ancient 
aristocracy in the world—the Indian; and to de- 
grade it to the lowest condition. Now what would 
the Earl epee ge he is of his posi- 
tion in the peerage of England, and zealous as he 


by their systematic exactions. They 
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is in the cause of Christian proselytism—say to 
such foreign interference on his own order, and to 
such innovations, on the part of heathen strangers, 
in his own religious beliefs? Agreeing, as thoughtful 
and unprejudiced men must do, in most of the 
grounds of remonstrance of the high-class Indians, 
it is impossible to see, not without dismay, the 
blind obstinacy of the press; their ceaseless exhor- 
tations to vengeance; their incitements to onslaught 
on the institutions of caste ;—their restless clamour 

inst what they do not understand ;—their mis- 
+ Ho even unchristian and mad, and their so 
sudden and ‘affected,’ cry for a Gospel Proselytism 
which—in India—is as impossible as that the 
British people should turn Brahmin!” 

We, of course, accept every author's descrip- 
tion of himself. A man may be a missionary 
though he writes like a Sannyasi ; or a Conser- 
vative, though he may be for extinguishing the 
Company and every principle of government on 
which re have yet acted in Hindostan. This is 
a mere question of names, and as soon as the 
thing is understood, we can deal with him, 
as we can buy our locks of a man called 
Gardener, or listen to a Bishop holding forth 
in the pulpit of dissent. ut we cannot 
accept one doctrine in the beginning of a book, 
and an opposite doctrine at the end. Now 
this panegyrist of Buddhism is 
contradicting himself; and although he occa- 
sionally says a good thing, he is sure, ere long, 
to retract it, and present us with the very op- 
posite. Thus, after the pene last quoted about 
the injustice of the English people in forcing 
changes on the natives of India, he immediately 
raises an outcry for the abolition of the East 
India Company: the only body that has inter- 
— to prevent these changes from being sud- 

en, violent, fraught with utter and instant 
destruction to our empire in the East. In the 
same way, at pp. 38, 93, he tells us that “man 
is nothing,” merely a high order of vegetable : 
“his arms, branches ; and his hands, leaves ; his 
stomach the congeries of roots; and his legs, 
tentacles :” that his “ self-exaggeration is doubt- 
less ludicrous in the eyes of the greater powers ;” 
that in “his, beyond expression, contemptible 
ignorance, and worse than childish self-vaunt- 
ing, he has, at one time, fancied the heavenly 
lights but chandeliers to his den—as hung over 
his paltriest microcosm.” But at p. 130, it 
pleases the author to exhibit this same contemp- 
tible creature, the “animal of four legs, some- 
how got upright,” in a very different light. 
“What conception of a universe,” we are told, 
“however vast and complex, can be named as 
so astonishing as man ?”—“ For why? Man is 
essentially a spirit. Whereas the universe of 
matter is but a fire-made, ‘glorious’ and con- 
suming cinder.” We accept the omen of the 
last word. There are some bright things in 
this strange book ; but, on the whole, we incline 
to indicate for it the self-same destiny which the 
author here assigns to universal matter. 


Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 
With Notices of their History, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition. By Thomas Forester. 
(Longman & Co.) 

BosweELt in the last century, and Benson and 

Gregorovius in the present, anticipated Mr. 

Forester in his narrative of Corsican rambles. 

The island had remained, however, in partial 

obscurity; for there are more things in most 

countries than three travellers could describe, 
especially when their visits have been made 
at long intervals. When the old voyagers 
entered the Indian Ocean for the first time, 
they fancied they had gone far enough when 
they reached the Island of Thieves, and had 
— human limits when they came to the 
d of Devils; but Corsica was for centuries 


the Island of Murderers; and, while so many 
of its ingenious inhabitants, without bein 
baronets, bore the emblem of the blood 
hand, it is scarcely surprising that tourists 
should have preferred the paths of a_ less 
savage Arcadia. Few persons would have 
chosen to pass a night in the old prison of 
Brest with a guillotine at one end of the ward 
and a loaded cannon at the other; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that lovers of the picturesque 
are not generally addicted to the exploration of 
cannibal countries—if modern scepticism will 
admit the anthropophagic reality. It is true 
that the Corsicans did not eat their fathers or 
grill their prisoners of war; but it is far from 
a violent employment of metaphor to say that 
rivulets of blood trickled down their mountains 
during the period of hereditary brigandage. 
Their own historian, Philippjni, who lived in 
the sixteenth century, declares that in his time 
28,000 murders took place within thirty years. 
From 1683 to 1715, a similar average was sus- 
tained, the total of assassinations for that little 
cycle of time being nearly 29,000,—about 900 
a year, or 3 a day, excluding Sundays. “It 
was still worse in earlier ages; but those of 
which we speak were times of high civilization, 
and Corsica lay in the centre of it.” Doubting 
and disbelieving, however, as we have a right 
to do, the exactitude of statistics so ancient, 
Corsica has a very criminal appearance, if we 
examine its conduct from 1821 to 1852. The 
murders for this period are recorded in the 
minutes of deliberations of the Council General, 
and they number 4,300,—the latest average— 
for 1852—being one act of homicide for every 
two days. All this slaughter told, of course, 
upon the social life and prosperity of the 
island: bandits became the heroes of popular 
tales and songs, and children learned in their 
nurseries that a glorious use might be made of 
the dagger or poniard, to avenge an insult or a 
wrong. The reign of massacre has come to an end, 
and comparatively little Vendetta is practised 
in the island,— Vendetta being, as Mr. Forester 
remarks, no more than a romantic name for a 
ruffianly and cowardly system of shooting and 
stabbing in the dark, and from behind trees 
and rocks. In one year four hundred of the 
bandits were shot down or sentenced by the 
French Government: the prisons were filled, 
and the island of murderers was reclaimed, to 
a great extent, from its habits of butchery. 
Nevertheless, although travellers seldom or 
never resorted to it, strangers were not, in 
general, objects of attack. They were hospi- 
tably entertained, and as they joined no part 
of the circle in which the fierce passions of 
Corsica were active, when they were waylaid 
it was with purposes of plunder, and their 
urses were more coveted than their lives. 
n fact, Mr. Forester believes that even the 
purses of strangers were at all times safe :— 


“This was true, I imagine, with regard to 
strangers, in the worst of times; their security 
from molestation being nearly allied to the national 
virtue of hospitality, which is not quite extinct. 
Nor were the Corsican banditti associated, like 
those of Italy, for the mere purpose of plunder, 
though they have heavily taxed the peaceable 
inhabitants, both by drawing from the poor the 
means for their subsistence in the woods and moun- 
tains, and by levying, under terror, direct contri- 
butions in money from the more wealthy inhabit- 
ants in the towns and vi . These are, how- 
ever, but trifling ingredients in the mass of crime 
for which Corsica has been so painfully distin- 
guished. Would, indeed, that robbery and pillage 
were the sins of the darkest dye which have to be 
laid to the account of the Corsican bandit! Most 


commonly, his hands have been stained with inno- 
cent blood, shed recklessly, relentlessly, in private 


quarrels, often of the most frivolous description, 


= not in Bight, as feuds of the Middle 
, not in the heat of sudden passion 
premeditated murder.” 

Accompanied by a military friend, wit 
ready pencil, Mr. Forester traversed ‘the = 
islands, Corsica and Sardinia, from north to 
south, from Cape Corso to Cagliari. Thus, his 
view is panoramic, and includes the graduated 
zones of the insular region, the city, the lain, 
the mountain, the valleys full of wild sliver 
and the cork-tree forests, where the glades are 
brightened with Tintoretto lights in the midst 
of Salvator Rosa shadows,—the two islands 
furnishing prominent contrasts in scenery, 
climate, geological formation and vegeta 
growth, but both, in the frame of the oo 
sea, glowing with exuberant beauty. Mr, 
Forester's first impressions of the interior 
amounted to fascination :— 

‘A slight ascent over a stony bank landed us at 
once on the verge of the thickets. It had been 
browsed by cattle, and scattered myrtle-bushes, of 
low growth, were the first objects that gladdened 
our eyes. A new botany, a fresh scenery was 
before us. The change from the littoral, with its 
rank vegetation, close atmosphere, and w 
length of interminable causeway, was so sudden, 
that it took us by surprise. Presently we were 
winding through a dense thicket of arbutus, tree- 
heaths, alaternus, daphne, lentiscus, blended with 
myrtles, cystus, and other aromatic shrubs, massed 
and mingled in endless variety—the splendid arbu- 
tus, with its white bell-shaped flowers and pendu- 
lous bunches of red and orange berries, most pre- 
vailing. 

With this bloom, fragrant and splendid, 
are the islands clothed for miles, and the 
flowery _ leads up from the coast to the 
shaggy mantle sleeps by a blazing pile of logs, 
with dogs equally shaggy about him, after a 
meal of milk and chestnuts :— 

“Their greatest luxuries are the immense fires, 
for which the materials are boundless, or to bask 
in the sun, and tell national tales, and sing their 
simple canzone. But though a rude, they are not 
a bad, race; contented, hospitable, tolerably honest, 
and, as we found, often intelligent.” 

In the valleys, the Roman plough still turns 
up the soil for the planting of wheat, and the 
cultivation is so imperfect that the average 
return is only an increase of nine upon the seed 
sown. Altogether, the people neglect their 
natural riches, especially their millions of wild 
olive-trees. By some, the indolence of the 
Corsicans has been attributed to their chestnuts: 

“Most French writers on Corsica declare war 
against the chestnut-trees for the encouragement 
they afford to a life of idleness, and M. de Beau- 
mont does not scruple to assert, that a tempest 
which levelled them all with the ground would, in 
the end, prove a great blessing. There is some 
truth in these opinions, but humanity shudders at 
the misery such a catastrophe —like the potato 
blight, which truly struck at the root of the evil 
in Ireland—would entail on tens of thousands of 
the poor Corsicans, to whom the chestnut is the 
staff of life. In the interests of that humanity, as 
well as from our deep love and veneration for 
these noble woods, we say, God forbid! Many 
years ago, an attempt was made to discountenance 
the growth of chestnuts, by prohibiting their planta- 
tion in soils capable of other kinds of cultivation; 
but shortly afterwards the decree was revoked on 
the report of no less a political economist than the 
celebrated Turgot. Vivent donc ces chdtaigniers 


magnifiques, quandméme ! And may the Corsicans 


learn not to abuse the gifts which Providence 
gratuitously showers from their spreading boughs!” 

Similar denunciations have been directed 
against the uncultivated sustenance of the 
South Sea islanders; and it is a question 
whether the world gains when its people leave 
off eating chestnuts or cocoa-nuts to plant maize 
and potatoes, or abandon caverns for brick- 
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built tenements. Without putting faith in the 
ection of natural society—whatever that 
was—we may pardon the Corsicans for abiding 
their chestnuts, especially as we have Mr. 
orester’s testimony that, fresh dropped from 
the boughs and eaten with wine, they are 
luxuries. Varying his narrative with sketches 
of Corsican history and citations of island 
romance, Mr. Forester has an anecdote of 
Clemente Paoli, brother of the patriot Pascal: 

“ His was a singular character. Of a saturnine 
cast of disposition, he seldom spoke to those by 
whom he was surrounded ; a great part of his time 
was spent in religious observances, and in the 

of the most rigid austerities. In short, 
was the monk when at home, and the most 
intrepid warrior when engaged with the enemy of 
his country. The sanctity of his private life pro- 
cured him singular veneration, and his presence in 
battle produced a wonderful effect on the patriots. 
Even when pulling the trigger to destroy his enemy, 
he is said to have prayed for the soul of his falling 
antagonist.” 

Mr. Forester is upon more trodden ground 
in Sardinia. That island has been much ran- 
sacked by artists, antiquaries, and the tribe 
of wandering gossips generally, who have all 
told us of the remarkable Pagan rites, the 
Nuraghe, and the barbarous, robber-haunted 
fastnesses of the Gallura. Mr. Forester, how- 
ever, fell in with a party of veritable outlaws, 
“children of the mist,” riding in single file over 
a heath on a wild November day :— 

“They were mounted on small-sized horses, 
stepping lightly under the great weight they 
carried; for the bandits were stalwart men, and 
heavily accoutred. Their guns were, variously, 
slung behind them, held upright on the thigh, or 
carried across the saddle-bows ; short daggers were 
stuck in each belt, and a longer one hung by the 
side; a — powder-horn was suspended under the 
arm. Saddles en pique, with sheepskin housings, 
and leathern pouches attached on both sides, supply- 
ing the place of kna 
the equipment. The ‘cabbanu,’ a cloak of coarse 
brown cloth, hung negligently from the shoulders, 
and underneath appeared the tight-fitting pelisse 
or vest of leather ; and the loose white - linen 
drawers, which give the Sardes a Moorish appear- 
ance, were gathered below the knee underneath a 
long black gaiter tightly buckled.” 


With resolute, melancholy, brooding faces, 
passed on without a word ora salute, and 
left the English ramblers to pursue their way 
to Tempio, where the Sarde girls draw water at 
theirfountains like “the daughters of the men of 
the” well at Nahor, and where they dazzle 
strange eyes with their blue, green, and scarlet 
jackets and brightly bordered skirts. Then 
came a boar-hunt and a feast :— 

“A wild boar was cut open, and, in Homeric 
style, the choicest portions of the intestines were 
torn out, and, broiled on wooden skewers, offered 
to the hunting-knives of the guests. The wine cup 
went round, and the hunters’ feast was seasoned 
with rude merriment.” 

Omitting Mr. Forester’s speculations on the 
Nuraghe, we will make room for his account, 
derived from the work of Bresciani, of a Sardi- 
nian usage derived from antiquity :— 

“* Towards the end of March, or the beginnin 
of April, it is the custom for young men a 
women to agree together to fill the relation of god- 
fathers and godmothers of St. John, compare e 


comare—such is the phrase—for the ensuing year. 
At the end of May, the pro comare, having 
ured a segment of the of a cork tree, 


ashions it in the shape of a vase, and fills it with 
rich light mould in which are planted some grains 
of barley or wheat. The vase being placed in the 

ine, well watered and carefully tended, the 
seed soon germinates, blades spring up, and, mak- 
ing arapid growth, in the course of twenty-one 
days,—that is, before the eve of St. John,—the 
vase is filled by a spreading and vigorous plant of 


k and haversack, completed | Sepo 


young corn. It then receives the name of Hermes 
or, more commonly, of Su Nennere, from a Sarde 
word, which possibly has the same signification as 
the Pheenician name of garden ; similar vases being 
called, in ancient times, ‘the gardens of Adonis.’ 
On the eve of St. John, the cereal vase, ornamented 
with ribbons, is exposed on a balcony, decorated 
with garlands and flags. Formerly, also, a little 
image in female attire, or phallic emblems moulded 
in clay, such as were exhibited in the feasts of 
Hermes, were placed among the blades of corn ; 
but these representations have been so severely 
denounced by the Church, that they are fallen into 
disuse. The young men flock in crowds to witness 
the spectacle and attend the maidens who come out 
to grace the feast. A great fire is lit on the piazzi, 
round which they leap and gambol, the couple who 
have agreed to St. John’s compare completin 
the ceremony in this manner :—the man is snes 
on one side of the fire, the woman on the other, 
each holding opposite ends of a stick extended over 
the burning embers, which they pass a back- 
wards and forward. This is repeated t times, 
so that the hand of each party passes thrice through 
the flames. The union being thus sealed, the com- 
paratico, or spiritual alliance, is considered perfect. 
After that, the music strikes up, and the festival is 
concluded by dances, prolonged to a late hour of 
the night. In some places the couple go in pro- 
cession, attended by a gay company of youths and 
damsels, all in holiday dresses, to some country 
church. Arrived there, they dash the vase of 
Hermes against the door, so that it falls in pieces. 
The company then seat themselves in a circle on 
the grass, and feast on eggs fried with herbs, while 
gay tunes are played on the lionedda.” 

Many such vestiges remain, as will be re- 
marked by those who take in hand Mr. Forester’s 
entertaining story-of rombles in the islands of 
the Tuscan Sea. 


MINOR MINSTRELS. 


The Moslem and the Hindoo: a Poem on the 
y Revolt. By a Graduate of Oxford. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.)\—We earth-eating Feringhees ma 
have taken the Indies for our own “private eating, 
and, in the course of time, may swallow them, with 
an occasional sticking in the throat; but that we 
have not yet digested and assimilated them is 
proved, we think, by the fact that Indian wars 
do not come home to the national heart,—and our 
Indian heroes have never been fittingly enshrined 
in English poetry. From the day when Clive 
pursued his visioned victory across the river, and 
with his 3,000 men won it from his 60,000 foes at 
Plassy, up to the time of Napier’s bloody wrestle 
for triumph at Meanee, where twenty Belloochee 
shields opposed each bayonet thrust, the deeds of 
our Indian heroes might have passed away with 
the shifting of the sand on which they were 
written red, as far as has been concerned. 
In the present stern struggle, which has produced 
such abundance of the stuff that makes a nation’s 
“‘ storm-stay-sails,” we have seen a valour more 
noble than any that illumines the histories of 
Greece or Rome: more noble because it has so 
often been the high, calm courage that reveals the 
greater danger in the clearer light, and does not 
conquer with blind blows. But where is the poet 
who shall match it with glorious music and wed it 
to equal words? An ‘Oxford Graduate” has 
made a feeble attempt to strike the lyre and 
tell the story of the war; but his recital never 
reaches poetry. From beginning to end, he proses 
on in the poorest of blank verse. Here are a few 
specimen lines :— 
Anson saw 

The danger of the crisis ; trifling then 

Were fatal; he to reach Umballa sought, 

Thence push to Delhi and defeat the foe. 

With eastern haste he to Um came, 

But there delay detain’d him—there he found 

No preparation ‘galost the fatal day.” 

Delay "how trying to th’ impatient mind! ! 


my Land first who fell a sacrifice 

Were r, Nixon, Douglas. Quickly spread 
This tale of terror to the battery. 

Without delay, the Fifty-fourth was sent 


To check the scene of murder; o 


Through Cashmere’s gate they marched, but at the sight 
Of those wild Sowars, gory with the work 
Of slaughter, backward from their lines they rush’d, 


And left their officers unarm’d, a prey 
Defenceless and expos'd to murd’ rous 


Short work they made: the Euro fell 
Slain by that bloody crew. The Fifty-fourth, 
No longer fearing the commander's word, 
Join’d joyfully the rebel ranks, and rush’d 
With them to crime and heartless butchery. 


Poems. Edward Charles Mogridge. (London, 
Judd & Te Mr. of 
our Minor Minstrels, we commend a little " 
which, as Hazlitt said, cannot be made to go on all- 
fours. Old Biddy Wytock was the natural of a 
Scotch village. When she appeared in public, she 
was generally mounted astride a stick. The bo 
ee oe to hint that, in spite of the stick, 

e not any t advantage over other 
that walked. invariable reply 
kenned. there wur no muckle difference, wur it 
no for the graunder o’ the thing!” It must be 
just the graunder of the thing that tempts so many 
to straddle the stick or mount the stilts of verse 
when they make a public appearance, instead of 
their being content with the feet Nature has 


supplied them with, and quietly walking path 
of prose. Mr. Mogridge mam A safely, we think, 
have trusted all he had to say to If we 


make any exception, it shall be in favour of the 
following stanzas, for the charm of their Béranger- 
like refrain :— 
SHE IS NOT LISTENING NOW, 
I held a parley with my tears, 
My tears that fell like rain ; 
I cannot sing in these dull years 
The old exulting strain. 
What, though this sad declining life 


Too late the , too long the strife— 
She is not now! 


To thee, my travel-wearied soul 
Would ever fly for rest, 

And all its dear-bought stores unroll 
Thou brightest and thou best. 

Treasure above all wealth or lore, 
As I shall e’er avow, 

Thou hast gone hence for 
Thou art not listening now! 


True that for thee I would have died, 
Or lived all fear above— 

And rudest shocks of life defied, 
With an o’ermastering love— 

In vain this wild and frantic grief, 
In vain each fervent vow; 

Slow time, wan age, bring small relief, 
She is not listening now! 


Ah, bound on earth in dearest links 

with the soul's brightest ‘chain, — 
w r comes, ‘* Thy spirit sinks, 
Yet it climb again 

To richest peace—to union sure” 

world, thy worst | may e 
For she is listening now! 


Lays of the Lost One; and other Poems, by H. 
Johnston (Dublin, Madden & Oldham), refer to 
the loss of a little child. What faculty they show 
is altogether imitative. From the other poems we 
select a couple of stanzas, for their pretty peep of 
a country cottage, and for the praiseworthy cer- 
tainty of the last line.— 

The stream ripples bright by my cottage; 
The sunshine is bright on the stream; 
And the wee, pebbly stones, in the sunshine, 
Like diamonds sparkle and gleam. 
There are hazel-trees kissing the water, 
And plumes of the fair meadow-sweet; 
And down by the hazels sits Jeanie, 
And dabbles her little white feet. 
The robin peeps in at my door-way ; 
The linnet looks down from the tree ; 
And here, pillowed up in his cradle, 
Wee Sandy sits smiling at me. 

My milk-pail stands bright in the corner, 
y tins are all bright on the shelf; 
And the white supper-cloth on my table 

Is clean, for I washed it myself. 

Oberon’s Empire (Saunders & Otley) is emphati- 
cally a gone thing. The Author of this book— 
‘‘ nameless here for evermore”—is not in possession 
of the magic wand that was waved in a certain - 
‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’—that lies with the 
great enchanter by Avon stream. We have never 
met with any one who has seen the fairies,—and 


| the author of this book is no exception. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Knave of Hearts: a Novel. By Mrs. Fre- 
derick Hall. 3 vols. (Newby.)—We wish that 
this novel had not been written by a lady. Our 
res for our own sex forbids our wishing that it 
3 been produced by a gentleman. So we are 
driven to the wish that it had not been written at 
all. It is not agreeable to be obliged to condemn a 
lady’s work altogether, and it is not often necessary 
to do so. There is generally some redeeming 
quality to be found. If the work be deficient in 
power, there is usually good sense, or good feeling, 
-or good taste, or something good that may be 
pointed out. Unpleasant as the task is, however, 
we must express our opinion of this work, for if by 
our silence or politeness one person were led to 
waste his time over it, we should incur a heavy 
responsibility. The Knave of Hearts is a young 

ntleman of the name of Constantine Pepperell. 
tis father having recovered a considerable estate 
by a Chancery suit, and being convinced that his 
-son is a great genius, articles the genius to a country 
attorney. This singular step is accounted for by 
the fact that Mr. Pepperell anticipates that his 
son will rise to be a at any 
rate, attain a silk gown. e attorney does not 
set the old gentleman right. How should he?— 
since the author evidently thinks that to be articled 
is the right road to the woolsack, and now speaks 
of the youth as an aspirant for forensic honours. 
Constantine subsequently gets drunk on several 
occasions; and his eccentricities in what the 
author calls his state of temulence are dwelt on 
with evident relish. He falls in love with various 
young ladies, and breaks the heart of a young 

elsh girl, whose history is certainly an exception 

to the rule, that truth is stranger than fiction. 
Although the Knave (if he may be said to have 
any character at all) is a lad of spirit, of a very 
amorous disposition, and a worshipper of female 
beauty, he performs a principal part in a foolish 
scene of a duel, in which both parties have com- 
municated with the police; and he marries a mid- 
dle-aged lady, for whom he cares nothing, entirely 
for her money. This lady dies in the third volume, 
and at the end of the book Constantine marries an 
Italian lady, of very wonderful antecedents, who 
salways in a passion, but who, to make up for 
this, has an “ irradiation of beauty” around her. 
This brings the author to the happy conclusion 
that, with all his defects, the Knave of Hearts was 
@ winning card. No doubt any conclusion to this 
book is a happy one, though Constantine’s chances 
of domestic peace appear at least doubtful. What 
the character of the hero is intended to be we have 
not the least notion, every theory we have found 
being irreconcileable with many of his actions. The 
little Welsh girl and the Italian lady are equally 
unfathomable. We fancied that the latter was 
the common high-souled Italian virago, and this 
notion was confirmed by the disgust with which she 
repelled the Knave’s amorous advances during the 
lifetime of Mrs. Knave, No.1. But though she 
did not previously care for Constantine, and was 
se from him by her return to Italy imme- 
diately after his declaration, we find her married 
to him as soon as the first wife is dead. We need 
say little more concerning the style of this book 
than that it is worthy of the matter. There are 
almost as many adjectives as substantives, and the 
former are curiously ill chosen. The fun is small, 
and sometimes irreverent; while little scraps of 
Latin, French, and Italian are scattered here and 
there with a free hand, where there’ is no need of 
such vanities. In short, in those schools where 
the English language is taught by submitting to 
the scholars faulty passages for their correction, 
this might become a valuable book. We regret 
that we cannot point out its value for any other 


purpose, 

Ida; or, the Last Struggles of the Welsh for 
Independence. By Alice Somerton. (London, 
Whittaker & Co.; Cambridge, Hall & Son.)—This 
is a well-meant story, written in milk and water. 
The wild, half-barbarous Welsh are washed and 
combed, and dressed and polished, till they look 
like ladies and gentlemen in masquerade. Witness 
the following—a riding-party:—“‘ Three sons and 


two daughters of a Welsh chief two miles distant 
had joined hers (Lady Maclor’s), and mounted 
upon horses, they were all just setting off. Eleanor 
was the fairest of them all; and, as she sat upon 
her noble grey, her riding-dress fell in 

folds over her feet; a silver band fastened it at 
the throat; and round her slender waist it was 
confined by a girdle. Her flowing hair was con- 
fined in a caul of silver net. Shading her face was 
a broad-brimmed velvet cap, with a feather falling 
carelessly back on her shoulder. Close to Eleanor’s 
side rode Gilbert, dressed in a dark——”; but 
enough of costume. The sentiments and 

ology are equally gentle and picturesque; and the 


wild, untameable, half-barbarous mountaineers are 
Belg 


—— for the selectest drawing-room of 
via or May Fair. The love passages are of 
the tenderest,—and it is to be regretted for every- 
body’s sake that St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
bride-cake and wedding breakfasts were not then 
invented for the reward of faithful aspirants to 
matrimony. To be brief, the tone of modern 
sentiment, with the course of events of the year of 
Grace 1400, turns historical characters into fi 
of sugar fit only to ornament a twelfth-cake. These 
kind of stories appear to be on the increase,—and 
we protest against them as false and absurd. Such 
fancy historical stories enervate the faculties, pre- 
occupy the mind with rubbish, pall the appetite 
for healthy, genuine, historical reading, and are a 
grievous loss of time, complicated with positive 
mental and moral deterioration for young readers. 
‘Ida’ is no worse, but rather better, than some of 
its class,—but it is not the less a weak and idle 
tale. Let Miss Alice Somerton write tales about 
interesting young ladies and charming young 
gentlemen as much as she pleases; but she has 
not any of the requisites for writing “historical 
novels.” 

Boérnice. By Mrs. Charles Clacy. (Newby.)— 
There is a great deal of errant nonsense in a very 
small compass to be found in this tale, which pro- 


fesses to be historical, of the time of Hengist and |. 


Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena. Everybody remem- 
bers the famous lines— 

A ted vest Prince Vortigern had 

Which from a naked Pict his poate we won, 
But, according to Mrs. Clacy, ease and elegance 
were the order of the day; and none of her cha- 
racters are driven to such hard shifts :—they all 
dress themselves ‘‘in gorgeous array,” like Mr. 
Robson’s Dinah; and they live in castles, and 
recline on soft couches, “‘surrounded by every 
luxury,”—and for their conversation, the earlier 
heroes of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s novels never. con- 
versed in a higher style of sentimental philosophy, 
or delivered sentiments more worthy of the finest 
feelings of the heart. Rowena, after she marries 


Vortigern, not finding herself married to the man | Cedar G 


of her choice, “‘ plunges into a vortex of dissipation,” 
—of what nature we are not told. Drinking bouts 
were the chief “‘ dissipations,”—but one would be 
slow to suspect a historical heroine of such amuse- 
ments. The other heroine, Boérnice, is the con- 
trast to Rowena. She is pious and gentle, and 
generally dresses in white. Why Mrs. Clacy 
should have been moved to write a historical 
novel we do not know, nor should we have dis- 
covered that the novel was intended for anything 
but the purest fancy, if she had not told us; and, 
even now that she told us, we feel some doubt. 

England under the Norman Occupation. By 
James F. Morgan, M.A. (Williams & Norgate.)— 
This is one more attack upon that celebrated piéce 
de résistance the Domesday Book. Mr. Morgan is 
an intelligent peruser of this great record, and the 
present publication appears to be formed of notes 
and observations which he has made while study- 
ing it, classified and arranged indeed, but very 
slightly, if at all « ‘Such a publication 
does not address itself to the general reader, and 
even that class which alone would consult it would 
find it more digestible if the author had been less 
concise. But to say that a book is too short is to 
point out a defect that many readers, oppressed 
with the daily reams of literature, may find it 
hard to distinguish from a virtue. The book con- 
tains many valuable facts and ee concern- 
ing the agricultural and social polity of the Nor- 


mans, and the titles, officers and surnames in Use 
amongst them. An student may gain some 
valuable information ‘its perusal. To the 
careless reader it may be useful as a soporific, 

The Principles of Physical Geography : being ay 
Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and their Cause, 
Prepared for the Use of Eton College. By the Rey 
C. G. Nicolay. ith Maps and Dj ‘ 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Nicolay has compiled his wo 
upon a new plan, so far as the choice and 
ment of materials are concerned, adding to 
mere facts of the science he has undertaken ty 
illustrate a number of preliminaries and e 
tions tending to classify and popularize it. The 
the rudiments of mathematics, chemistry, mecha. 
nics, geology, mineralogy, astronomy, botany, and 
zoology are treated as essential to a study of the 
form, size, and motions of the earth, the 
sition, relations, and changes of the substances 
which compose it, the external influences to which 
it is subject, and the extent and distribution of jt, 
productions,—and this introduces an 
animation into chapters which might otherwise 
have become monotonous. To avoid monotop 
appears to have been one of Mr. Nicolay’s principal 
aims, since, though tracing the natural progression 
of his inquiry, he contrives to create variety without 
wandering into irrelevance. The order of the 
several treatises connects that on the substance and 
structure of the earth with that on man by the 
following links—the land, the ocean, the atmo. 
sphere, rain, snow, rivers and lakes, heat, living 
organism and the distribution of life, and these are 
accompanied by a number of well-executed diagrams 
and maps, illustrative of mathematical , 
the distribution of rocks and volcanoes, the heights 
of mountains, the action of rain, storms, and vol- 
canoes, and the distribution of plants and animals, 
and even of creeds and educational systems. The 
book is one which, we think, will be serviceable to 
students and teachers 

Bella Sandford 


wilderness, perils by robbers, and peril 
heathen, together with such remarkable ren- 
counters, such opportune discoveries, and such 
atrocious villanies, as never occur in any realm 


save the wonder-land of the — Bella’s 
ose of Sindbad, 


adventures, which almost rival 
will serve to amuse an idle hour. 

Easter Holidays at Cedar Grove. By Mrs. Wil 
liam Wood Seymour. (New York, Dana.)—Quiet 
little people, if any such are left in this naughty 
world, will find in this volume an explanation of 
the vigils, feasts, and fasts of Easter. They will 
also be amused by the various children, old and 
young, who help to brighten up the sombre, old 

rove. 

A Manual of Photographic Manipulation. Red 
Lake Price. (Churchill.)—The author of 
manual is well known as one of the most success- 
ful of the cultivators of the art of photography. 
With full artistic feeling, it has been his aim to 
give a higher character to the sun-drawn picture 
than that which ordinarily belongs to a process 
essentially mechanical in all its details. The 

ice familiar with all the peculiarities of manipu- 
lation which belong to the collodion process, to the 
consideration of which this manual is principally 
confined ; and to those who desire to produce fine 
results by this peculiar division of photography, 
we cannot recommend a more satisfactory 
Mr. Lake Price has not only studied rig a ood 
as an art, but he has rendered himself famili 
with all the physical conditions which are involved 
in the production of sun-pictures, and with the 
delicate chemical phenomena upon which, in the 

paration of the sensitive tablets, success depends. 
The manner in which knowledge, acquired by dili- 
gent, we may say laborious, study, is here commu: 
nicated might be copied with much advan in 
manuals of a more nding character. We have 
gone through the with much care,—and we 
believe there is not a point omitted which it was 
necessary to explain to the amateur in the 
of the collodion process. The woodcuts of the 
defects, which in unskilled hands are continually 
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presenting themselves on the. collodion plate, are 
sxcoodingly instructive. There is a well-drawn 
epy of some peculiar defect on the plate; : 
hen the author explains the cause of it, and gives 
the remedy. Mr. Lake Price writes with the 
i of a master loving the art of his 
ion; and many portions of his book may be 
#*f with pleasure, while the whole will be studied 
with unmistakeable advantage. 
Earl Fortescue’s Speech in the House of Lords 
on asking a question respecting a mae i 


field-Marshal Lord Raglan has been printed in 
5 form, and has elicited A Letter from 
the Bart of Westmoreland. Mr. John Davis of 
Wapping (the living, not the dead) writes An Epi- 
thalamium on the recent royal marriage. His verse 
is somewhat cold and dishevelled.—An Ode on the 
Death of General Sir Henry Havelock, by Mr. W. 
D. Evans, is similarly fervent and noisy.—‘‘ One 
of the People,” in a criticism On the Designs for 
the Wellington Monument, adopts the artistic view 
of a kindred subject.—A personal matter of a very 
diferent kind is discussed in A Brief Reply on 
the part of the Patagonian or South American 
Missionary Society to Mr. W. Parker Snow’s ex- 
hibition of their doings in his recent work. 
Flagrant Injustice, Cruelty, and Oppression in the 
Case of Licut. Torckler, late of the Bengal Army, 
is a pamphlet of which it must suffice to record the 
title. This remark applies also to The Service and 
the Reward: a Memowr of the late Robert Wilson 
Roberts, of the Royal Navy, by George John Cayley. 
—Grievances of a public nature are treated in 7'he 
British Prisoners at Salerno, by a late Member of 
Parliament, and Parliamentary Influence and Official 
Intrique, by W. F. Finlason.—Mr. G. J. Cayley 
publishes Zhe Working Classes: their Interest in 
Administrative, Financial, and Electoral Reform, 
and Mr. 8S. C. Whitehorne 7'he Social Evil practi- 
cally considered, a paper read to the Lay and Cle- 
rical Union.— Opinions and Natural Testimonies to 
prove the Scriptural Lawfulness and Social Expe- 
diency of Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister is 
a pamphlet emanating from an association estab- 
lished to promote a change in the law.—Two or 
three titles may be appended, explanatory of some 
publications of a distinct character :— The Seaman’s 
Pocket Annual for 1858, a handbook for masters, 


—The Mortality in the Guards considered and the 
Cause explained,—The Medical Practitioner's Bill 
explained in a Speech by the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
M.P..—and Evil Results of Overfeeding Cattle, a 
new Inquiry, by Frederick J. Gant. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
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edit, 8vo, 7a. 6d. cl. 
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Carlyle’s Works, Cheap Edition, ‘ Musaus, Tieck, Richter,’ 6a. cl. 
Chambers’s Journal, Vol. 9, New Series 6d. 
Collins's Junior Classic Atlas for Schools, royal Svo. 5a. 6d. hf.-bd. 
Dickens's Works, Lib. Edit. * The Old Curiosity er post 8vo. 6a. 
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Wallingen Life of, from Brialmont, by Gleig, 3 vols. V. 1 & 3, 30a 
Whewell’s History of Scientific Ideas, ord 2 vola cr. Svo. 
Wigram’s Rules of Law 4 the I 
s on Combustion of Coal and Prevention of Smoke, 3# 

Words for Little Ones, by Author of * Scriptural Iastruction,”’ 2. 
Wylie’s Chanter’s Manual for Exeter Cathedral, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. 


MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

THESE Examinations were opened simultaneo 
on the 21st inst., at Oxford, Seslim Bath, - 
ford, sg Cheltenham, Exeter, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester and Southampton. The 
candidates are divided into a Senior and Junior 
Class. On the former the University intends con- 
ferring the “Title of Associate of Arts,” provided 
their acquirements attain a certain standard. 1,223 
names have been entered—423 for the title of A.A. 
and 800 for the Junior Certificate. London has 
the honour of standing first in numerical strength, 
having sent up 114 candidates; next ranks Ox- 
ford, her representatives numbering 56. It is, 
however, a curious fact that not one of these, we 
believe, is a native or inhabitant of the city of 
Oxford itself. 

The other districts frou 38 to 12—the 
numbers from Bath and Bedford being the lowest, 
—those of the former 14, and of the latter 12. | 
Cheltenham and Liverpool—each represented by 38 
candidates—stand before Manchester and Birming- 
ham, the numbers of these being 36 and 26 respec- | 
tively. Manchester and Birmingham, considering | 
their importance as commercial cities, do not oc- 
cupy the position in these lists that some persons 
expected and desired. 

A feature in the statistics of these Examinations | 
for the present year, so far as they have as yet been | 
ascertained, isthe number of persons who have offered | 
themselves for examination in the Rudimentsof Faith | 
and Religion—a subject left by the University | 
to the opinion of the candidates themselves. Had 
the University authorities made the subject com- | 

ulsory, we believe the object would have been | 
frustrated. Temperance and religion we cannot 
legislate for. For many years, for centuries, we 
havetried harsh means,—proclamations and flames, | 
edicts and tortures,- imprisonments and threats of 
damnation. Emperors and kaisers, kings and | 
queens, governments and constitutions have in vain | 
legislated on this subject. Instead of better we | 
have become worse ; we have felt no decrease of | 
vice, nor increase of religion, to result from their | 
measures. We believe, therefore, the time has | 
come when milder courses should have at least a | 
trial, when we should appeal to the kinder feelings | 
rather than rouse the angrier passions. Of 423 
senior, 304, and of 800 junior, 514 have volun- 
tarily, and with the consent of their parents or 
guardians, subjected themselves to examination 
in religious subjects. When we reflect that con- 
siderably more than one-half of the total number 
of candidates are of different persuasions from the 
Church of England, we feel that her most zealous 
supporters and ardent well-wishers must needs be 
more than satisfied with this result of the first 
year’s numbers of Divinity students. 

English History and Literature have naturally 
the most numerous students, there being only 
about 40 who do not take up these subjects, in an 
extended course, for honours,—all candidates being 
required to satisfy the examiners that they have 
attained at least a moderate knowledge of the 
same. In French there are 872 candidates, 306 of 
whom are entered from London. The favourite 
studies of the manufacturing districts seem to be 
French, Mathematics, and Chemistry. There are 
but 118 students of both classes,—in German a 
comparatively small amount. The Dead Languages 
are represented by 806 Latin and 290 Greek scholars. 
Botany and Zoology have the lowest numbers, 
there being but five names entered for competition 
in these subjects, three of which belong to Exeter, 
and two to Birmingham. LEighty-two candidates 
have come up in Music— Manchester, Southampton 
and being alone unrepresented. 


ROBERT BROWN AND THE WATER CONTROVERSY. 
University of Edinburgh, June 23. 

THE great botanist whose life you have sketched 

in your last number was so modest and undemon- 


to the grave much knowl on man in 
which all lovers of mm wily = 
ferred should not die with him. On one of these 
seaadnerwscerir a wide circle of physici 

documentary evidence may yet exist, I ask 
the favour of sufficient space in your columns to 
direct the attention of those in a position to settle 
the matter, towards the question of such evidence 


existing. 

Robert Brown took a interest in the much- 
disputed problem—‘‘ Was Watt or Cavendish the 
discoverer of the composition of water ?”—and 
strongly favoured the claims of the latter, whom 
he had often met in early life. He supplied me 
with information regarding Cavendish for the 
* Life” of that philosopher, written for the Caven- 
dish Society, and expressed—though with his 
customary caution and reserve—an unhesitati 
opinion in favour of Cavendish’s originality an 


integrity. On one of his latest visits to Edinburgh, 


after the publication of the ‘ Life of Cavendish,’ 
he recurred, in conversation, to the Water Contro- 
versy, and startled me by stating that there existed 
a document or documents “which would put 
Cavendish’s claims as the discoverer of the compo- 
sition of water beyond dispute.” I do not pretend 
to give his exact words, but I think I do not over- 
state their import: He would not enter into an 
particulars, but shook his head and smiled when 
pressed him for further information. 

Two years ago I saw him for the last time, in 
London, and after reminding him of his former 
conversation, asked him if there was no probability 
of the document or documents in favour of Caven- 
dish being published. I could not, however, ex- 
tract more from him than the assurance that there 
certainly existed such writings. On this point he 
spoke (for him) freely,—but when I suggested 
publication I could not get him beyond smiles. 

I mentioned Robert Brown’s statement to 
various scientific men at the time, and some of 
them I think had learnt as much from his own 
lips. My object in writing this is, to suggest that 
among the papers of the deceased, and ac pow 
among those which he inherited from Sir Jose 
Banks (whose name figures largely in the Water 
Controversy), may be found documents bearing on 
the rival claims of Cavendish and Watt, which 
deserve a careful examination. Should authorita- 
tive papers be found, all lovers of truth will desire 
their publication, whichever, if either, side in the 
Water Controversy they favour. I presume that the 
papers of Sir Joseph Banks are now under the con- 
trol of the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
doubtless would afford all facilities in the way of 
consulting his MSS. The Council of the Caven- 
dish Society would, I feel assured, charge itself 
with the careful scrutiny of any papers referring to 
their Name-Philosopher.. They might further be 
submitted to the Duke of Devonshire, who has in 
his possession the Cavendish MSS. Failing all 
others, I should gladly undertake the study of any 
papers throwing additional light on the Water 
Controversy with a view to their publication if 
their importance made that desirable—I remain, 
Ke. GEORGE WILSON. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, June 12. 

Prof. Palmieri has made a second report on 
the eruption, which report we lay before our 
readers :— 

On the 30th of May I gave you a brief notice 
of the phenomena offered by Vesuvius on the first 
five days of the present ion. I hasten 
now to narrate what I have noted from that time 
to the present, especially as it appears to me near 
the casaninedion of the flow of a from the base 
of the cone. One usually asks from how many 
mouths the fire issues, and by mouths one gene- 
rally understands those little ephemeral cones that 
almost invariably rise upon the opening of the 
principal cone, from the summit of which issues: 
the aeriform matter carrying forth streams of lava, 
—which, falling one upon another, raise those 
hills of scoria,—the rapid formation of which 
I myself have this time had the opportunity of 


strative a man that it may be feared he has carried 


8 
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witnessing. These small cones, because rising 
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upon the sage opening, develope themselves upon 
the same line, and not unfrequently during the 
eruption fall and rise, changing their forms and 
number. That which is not so in appearance is 
really the opening upon which these cones erect 
themselves. However, sometimes these cones do 
not exist, and the lava comes directly out of the 
opening itself, in which case it is so mixed with 
the scoria and the ashes that one sees only a series 
of little apertures. I have observed fourteen aper- 
tures with and without the 
e openi from the 27th to the 30th of May, 
poled of the height of the eruption, the great 
Vesuvian cone has been rent by five different 
openings,—which, as they were not produced in 
the same moment, I will describe in the order 
in which they succeeded each other. First, the 
opening upon the cone Contrel, which gave forth 
a little lava on the 27th of May, remained smoking 
for several days, and gave forth a great quantity of 
common salt, which appeared like snow fallen 
upon the top of the mountain. Upon this opening 
there were no cones. Second, opening upon 
declivity of the cone a little above the Atrio del 
Cavallo, towards the N.N.W., from which a 
copious stream of lava issued, and in the evening 
to fall into the fosso of the Vetrana. Upon 
this, between the 28th and 29th of May, were 
formed four very small, very sharp cones, one of 
which rose about a mitre above the level of the 
lava. I succeeded in removing half of it, and 
shall transfer it to the Observatory. This opening 
ceased to burn about the 3lst of May, a larger 
aperture appearing soon after the last, which I 
shall mention. Third, an opening towards the 
east side of the cone, from which issued a great 
deal of lava, that reached the country below, but 
ceased to smoke in three days. Fourth, an opening 
on the edge of the cone towards the 8.W., above 
the Piano delle Ginestre, which, opening on the 
28th of May, closed after having given forth a 
small quantity of lava, and re-opening lower down 
on the following day, did a great deal of injury to 
the cultivated land, and nearly filled the enormous 
ravine justly called the great ditch (grande fosso ), 
formerly the Fosso de Corvi. this opening, on 
the 30th of May, four cones were formed in twenty 
minutes. Fifth, finally another great opening upon 
the site of the mouths of 1855, on the south side of 
the cone, a little above the Atrio del Cavallo; there 
three cones were formed, one of which remains 
still. From this and the last mentioned the 
quantity of lava has proceeded. The lava 
which came out of the southern apertures has filled 
all the great space between the Atrio from the 
Punta del Nasone to the Crocella. On the 5th of 
this month (June), in the whole of the Atrio, one 
could not perceive the fire; it was flowing on under 
- the solid black scoria, and was a wonderful sight. 
I walked over the scoria, and saw every now and 
then through an opening the living fire, which was 
half a metre deep under my feet. An odour of 
acid sulphur stronger than the heat issued from 
many p - This lava, after having poured 
through the Atrio del Cavallo, under the brown 
scoria, fell into the fosso of the Vetrana, and from 
thence into that of the Farame, thank God! without 
further, —the intrepid population of 
Massa and 8. Sebastiano being thereby spared 
seeing the fire in the midst of them. This time it 
‘would have been more perilous than it was in 1855, 
when the burning torrent found the bed of a river 
to empty itself in. A second torrent of devastating 
fire poured from the opening of the S.W., the last 
which showed itself, and passing the Piano delle 
Ginestre, and crossing the old road from Resina to 
the Hermitage, threw itself into the great fosso in 
a grand cascade, and issuing finally out of this deep 
and ravine, spread itself over the country 
below, following the course of the lava of 1767, 
which ends at San Jorio. It has destroyed two 
country houses and desolated several vineyards, but 
has not proceeded further. The great fosso, after 
having given a passage to a portion of the lava of 
the terrible eruption of 1631, then to that of 1696, 
of 1767, and 1839, &c., was of such a depth that it 
made one tremble, for one saw with wonder that 
the lava rolled on without being able to penetrate 
the mass of calcareous manganese with which they 
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make cameos for brooches and bracelets, and the 
sodalite and other minerals which enrich our col- 
lections. The copious smoke which arose from the 
fluid lava has never emitted an odour of acid 
choride as in 1855, but I have submitted the 
smoke to chemical tests, and found alkaline chlo- 
rures init. In the smoke-holes, in the lava already 
mentioned, I found sulphureous acid, and in the 
vicinity of the cones to the S.W. I have to-day 
discovered the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The smoke-apertures in the lava do not appear to 
be so rich in sublimations as in the year 1855. At 
present we find common salt, salts of ammonia, 
chloride of iron, &c., &c., and near the spent cones 
iron and salts of copper. 

From the mouth of the 19th of December, 1855, 
was thrown out on the 30th of May of this year a 
black sand mixed with chlorures and sulphate of 
iron, alum, and several large crystals. The smoke- 
holes on the top of the mountain on the Ist of June 
were full of those insects to which I have for some 
time called the attention of naturalists. 

Slight shocks of earthquakes have been very 
frequent: there has not been a day that the seismo- 
graph has not announced two or three. In eleven 
days, from a small aperture a large quantity of 
lava has flowed, which I think may, especially in 
the great fosso, from its quality, recompense the 
losses it has occasioned. e lava appears almost 
stopped this evening, and the meu throw out 
but little smoke; but the mountain is not yet 
tranquil. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Sir E. B. Lytton has adopted, in conjunc- 
tion with the Lords of the Treasury, a reform 
at the Colonial Office, similar to that intro- 
duced by Lord Malmesbury into the Foreign 
Office. e papers of the Colonial Department 
—including those known as Trade and Plantation 
Papers—are now to be divided into two classes, 
—the historical and the political. The line is 
drawn at 1688. Writers will in future be free to 
copy or to abstract any papers prior to that date, 
without reference to the Secretary of State. These 
changes are of serious value, and will be remem- 
bered to the credit of Lord Malmesbury and Sir 
E. B. Lytton, when much that now looks more 
important will have been lost to recollection. 

The abandonment of the Press Prosecutions is an 
act creditable to the good sense of Government. 
The case was one in which defeat would have been 
em and success deplorable — offence 
abroad or ruin at home. But a successful prose- 
cution was well nigh impossible. No sane person 
expected to see a London jury convict an author 
for writing that which every boy in England writes 
in his school exercises, and every man talks in his 
maturer years. Since the reign of Charles the 
Second there has been little chance, we think, of 
such a verdict ; and the wise retreat of the Govern- 
ment saves us from much eloquent indignation— 
new appeals to Brutus and Aristogeiton, Sydney 
and Vane—fresh popular demonstrations against 
Imperial institutions—and a world of diplomatic 
inconvenience. 

The last flower-show of the season took place at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens on Wednesday last with 
great success. A very brilliant day—good music, 
and a distinguished company completed the natural 
attractions under the tents. 

A friend in a western city gives us the following 
illustration of the effects of warm summers :— 

** June 24. 

“In the last number of the Athenenm, p. 785, 
an observation of Mr. Ingram, on the effect of the 
warm summer and autumn of 1857, coincides with 
the opinion I lately heard as to the unwonted flower- 
ing of the polonia in this country. Several trees of 
this exotic in the neighbourhood of Bath have this 
year blossomed profusely ; one which had stood fifteen 
years without ever bearing flowers before. This 
phenomenon was accounted for by the ‘well- 
matured deposit of woody fibre,’ which, Mr. Ingram 
says, was the product of the unusual warmth of 
the year 1857 in Great Britain. The rich bunches 
of lilac bells of the polonia seen in England in May 


1858 will long be remembered, as a rare ornament 


of our ens, 

—_ by those who had the Pleasure we 

The extraordinary rise that has taken place ; 
the value of early Xylography, or printing from 
wooden blocks, was demonstrated recently 
a sale by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, w . 
fine copy of the Apocalypsis S. Joannis, comprising 
the principal portions of the Revelation of 
John, represented by forty-eight rude engray; 
with descriptive text, executed on wood, produced 
the enormous sum of 250/., although in the Opinion 
of Mr. Leigh Sotheby of the sixth edition, The 
first edition sold at Brienne-Laire’s sale for only 
330 francs, and at Willett’s for 42. The second 
edition sold for 661 francs, at the disposal of the 
Léon d’Ourches collection ; the third for 600 
at the sale of Brienne-Laire ; and the fifth for 72; 
francs at that of M ‘Carthy. 

That unhappy Wellington Monument is again jg 
everybody’s mouth, like dust on a summer day, 
After beating Sir William Molesworth, aboy 
whose memory it clings unpleasantly, and weary; 
Sir Benjamin Hall, who seems to have done his 
very best to avoid decision one way or other, it 
has now been taken in hand by Lord John Map. 
ners, who, of course, has undone all that his 
decessors had contrived. The Molesworth com. 
petition failed to satisfy the Ministerial mind, and 
was set aside. The Hall competition fails to satisfy 
Lord John Manners,—and he sets it aside, artists, 
architects, adjudicators, and all. But to avoid 
new, and perhaps more troublesome competiti 
he boldly makes a selection from the mass of 
models (design No. 18),—and though the lucky 
work was not chosen for conspicuous honour 
Lansdowne, Milman, Gladstone, Cust, and Over. 
stone, he rejoices to find his choice sanctioned by 
Mr. Pennethorne. This proceeding, we must be 
allowed to say, is droll,—and we feel no surprise 
either at the indignation which has not been sent 
to the Times, or at the reproachful protests which 
Lord Elcho has addressed to our contemporary; 
though we very emphatically object, for our own 

, to the course wnich he seems to 

in favour of a particular sculptor, whose relations 
to this work have been for a long time past 4 
public scandal. Apart, however, from the neglect 
of all the implied conditions of the great competi- 
tion, we conceive that Lord John will find little 
enthusiasm in favour of his plan of employing a 
painter, a sculptor and an architect, to turn a corner 
of St. Paul’s into a tawdry likeness to an Italian 
chapel. St. Paul’s ought to be sacred from an 
such experiment. Lord John would surely do well 
to return to the original design—the only one ever 
sanctioned by Parliament—of erecting a marble 
monument in St. Paul's, value 5,000/. All that is 
needed for Wellington may be got for this money: 
—and for the remaining thousands Lord John 
Manners might endow the public with twelve 
ee such statues as now enrich St. 's 
Mr. Bosanquet wishes to make some corrections in 
the Asiatic Society’s report of his recent discourse :— 
“ Pray do me the favour of correcting one or two 
errors in my lecture, at the Asiatic Society, on the 
5th inst. Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, I suppose t 
have reigned from B.c. 538 to 522. Darius, adopted 
son of Ahasuerus, who began to reign in B.c. 521, 
I suppose to have transferred his government to 
Babylon in 493. The birth of Christ I place in the 
year 3.” 

Capt. Noble asks us to insert these explanations: 

**Forest Lodge, Maresfield, Sussex, June 24. 

“Tt is with no wish to justify, nor even to pal- 
liate the expressions employed by me at the Meet- 
the Astronomical on the 11th inst., 
—but in simple justice to parties concerned, 
that I must beg you to report what I really did 
say, which was this, that ‘the Monthly Notices 
exhibited an amount of original talent which one 
would expect from an ordinary charity boy, and 
were brought out with a degree of dilatoriness for 
which any charity boy would be infallibly well 
thrashed.” I may add that your advice to me 
rsonally loses something of its point from the 
fact that I did not sit down when called to order 
for the use of the words I have indicated, but pro- 
ceeded to say that there could be no reason why the 
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Fellows should not now receive the ‘Notices’ as 
soon as they did when we had another anda gratuitous 
editor, and that we had a distinct right to — 
reasonable diligence from Mr. Grant as one of the 
‘1 servants of the Society. Circumstances have 
reached my ears since, with reference to Mr. Grant, 
which have caused me to regret sincerely that I 
male this attack upon him,—but I regret more 
that a righteous cause shoul! have suffered from 
the incompetence and intemperance of me, its 
advocate. I must say that I think the sneer at 
‘the terms of existence in the Society’ of those 
Fellows who signed the requisition comes most 
icularly ill from a Council which elected into 
its own body, on the 12th of February 1858, a 
genilemen (inost eminent though he undoubted] 
js) who only obtained the Fellowship on the 10 
of July 1857,—and it further appears to me 
a priori, more likely that the Fellows compara- 
tively recently elected should perceive the abuses 
which have crept into the Society than those 
should do who have been engaged for years in per- 
petuating them.—I am, Xe. 
““Wittiam Captain.” 
The Academy of Paris has bestowed two Mon- 
thyon prizes of 2,500 francs each,—the one on M. 
Baudrillart, of the Journal des Débats, for his 
Manual of Political Economy; the other on M. 
Melun for a history of Ste.- Rosalie. 
Among the sciences most favoured by the Russian 
Government is that of Statics. A Central Commis- 
gion has been recently organized at St. Petersburg 


branches of Administration. The Statistical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg has existed for eleven years, 
and has published a considerable amount of infor- 
mation as to the extent, population, trade, and manu- 
factures of the empire. The Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine has founded an annual prize, in the form 
of a gold medal, for the best Statistical Essay ; and 
individual members have supplied funds for carry- 
ing out special investigations. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Norway has 
recently held its annual meeting in the Castle of 
Christiansborg, when the King submitted to the 
members the splendidly illustrated work, ‘The 
Graves of the Kings, at Ringsted, opened, restored, 
and provided with new Memorial Slabs by His 
Majesty, King Frederick the Seventh.” At the 
same time, the King communicated to the meeting 
the principal results of those researches which took 
place, by his order, in a 1855. 


The Neue Miinchener Zeitung publishes a report 
on the dramatic prize-competition by the arbiters | 
—Herr Emanuel von Geibel, Baron von Schack, | 
and Prof. von Sybel — which gentlemen may | 
well claim an acknowledgment for the conscien- 
tiousness with which they have acquitted them- | 
selves of their troublesome task. When they met | 
for the first time, on the 3rd of August, 1857, the 
found not less than 113 tragedies waiting for their | 
inspection and ‘judgment. Of these, 11 were ex- | 
cluded from competition, as not answering the 


. conditions of the prize. Among the remaining | 


102 tragedies, 22 had taken their subject from | 
German history; 4 from German legend; 19 treated | 
on antique, and 9 on modern subjects; 7 were 
founded on the history of the Byzantine Empire 
and Modern Greece; 4 on the traditions of the 
Jews, and 3 on those of the Arabs; 4 had made 
use of Sclavonic and Hungarian subjects, and 2 
were taken from the Northern Saga. Spanish 


legend were represented by 7 
French history by 6, Lombard history by 3, Italian 


fore. 
The following list contains the names, ages, and 
professions of the candidates to whom the Exa- 
miners for the Society of Arts have awarded the 

zes for 1858 :—Arithmetic—1st prize, 5/., G.W. 

icker, aged 18, of the Watt Institute, Portsea 
(Portsmouth)—a working engineer; 2nd prize, 3U., 
T. R. Howard, aged 22, of the Crosby Hall Even- 
ing Classes, London—clerk. 


a 5l. each, G. Harrison, aged 21, of the 
oung Men's Christian Institute, Leeds—book- 


Book-keeping—1st o'clock 


keeper, and G. E. Skinner, aged 21, of the Literary 
Institution, Lymington — attorney's clerk ; 2nd 
rizes, 3. aah, J.D. Bennett, aged 18, of the 
oyal Polytechnic Institution, London—gas en- 
ineer, and T. R. Howard, aged 22, of the Crosby 
all Evening Classes, London—clerk. Algebra— 
Ist prize, 5/., G. W. Wicker, aged 18, of the Watt 
Institute, Portsea (Portsmouth)—a working en- 
rineer; 2nd prize, 4/., A. Pickard, 16, of the 
‘oung .Men’s Christian Institute, Leeds—a me- 
chanic; 3rd prize, 3/., F.S. Evans, aged 18, of the 
Atheneum, Bristol—(occupation not stated). Geo- 
metry—lst prize, 5/., W. Wheater, aged 17, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Institute, Leeds — land 
surveyor. Mensuration — lst prize, 5l., G. W. 
Wicker, aged 18, of the Watt Institute, Portsea 
(Portsmouth)— a working engineer. Conic Sec- 
tions—lIst prize, 5/., F. S. Evans, aged 18, of the 
Atheneum, Bristol. Chemistry — lst prize, 5/., 
G. Warington, aged 17, of the Crosby Hall 
Evening Classes, London — worker in a che- 
mical laboratory; 2nd prize, 3/., F. W. Rud- 
ler, aged 17, student of the Chemical class, 
Royal Polytechnic_(London)—a solicitor’s clerk. 
Botany—Ist prize, 5/., G. Warington, aged 17, 
of the Crosby Hall Evening Classes, London— 
worker in a chemical laboratory. Political 
Economy—Ist prize, 5/., J. Fretwell, aged 20, of 
the Crosby Hall Evening Classes, London—clerk. 
Geography:—Descriptive — lst prize, 5/., R. H. 
Stretch, aged 20, of the Banbury Mechanics’ In- 
stitution—draper; 2nd prize, 3/., G. Best, aged 
24, of the Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds—book- 
keeper; Physical—lst, prize, 5/., R. H. Stretch, 
aged 20, of the Banbury Mechanics’ Institution— 
draper. English History—1st prize, 5/., G. Best, 
aged 24, of the Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds— 
book-keeper. English Literature—Ist prize, 5/., 
E. Birks, aged 29, of the People’s College, Shef- 
field—bank cashier; 2nd prize, 4/., J. Fox, — 
21, of the Mechanics’ Institution, Halifax— timber 
merchant; 3rd prize, 3/., J. H. Davy, aged 31, of 
the People’s College, ee ere Latin and 
Roman History—lst prize, 5/., W. T. Hutchinson, 
of the People’s College, Sheffield—butcher. Latin 
—2nd prize, 3/. E. Highton, aged 20, of the Crosby 
Hall Evening Classes, London—clerk. No prizes 
were awarded in Trigonometry; Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy ; Statics; Dynamics, and 
Hydrostatics; Practical Mechanics; Magnetism, 
Electricity and Heat; Astronomy; Animal Phy- 
siology; French; German; Free-hand Drawing; 
and Mechanical or Geometrical Drawing; as no 
candidate obtained a first-class certificate in any of 
these subjects. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar Sq 


} uare.—The EX- 
| HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. Ad- 


mission, (from Eight till Seven o'clock), la; Catalogues, ls. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
n Collection of Pictures by Ancien tish 

ON DAY, June7, and will continue open daily 
dm , le ; Catalogu 


e 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Artists, opened on M 
from Ten to Six.—A 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The Pifty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition is NOUW OPEN at their aeiery: 
5, Pall Mali East (close to Trafalgar Square), from Nive till Du 


mittance, 18. ; e 
*SNJOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


EW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 
—The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. 
James's Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk.— Admission, ls.; Season 
Tickets, 5a. each. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION.—The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
M rtists of the French School 


BITION of PICTURES by Modern A of the 
18 OPEN to the Public, at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, 
nade.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogues, 6d. 


opposite the Opera Colon 
each. Open from 9 to 6 daily. 

ROSA BONHEUR’S NEW PICTURES, *‘ LANDAIS PEA- 
SANTS to MARKET,’ and ‘ MORNING in the HIGH- 
LANDS,’ together with her Portrait, by Ed. Dabufe, are NOW 
ON VIEW at the German Colbert. 168, New Bond Street.— 
Admission, ls. Open from Nine till Six. 


Mr CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, at ST. MARTIN’S 
1, at Eight o clock 


HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, uly 

‘THE POOR TRAVELLERS,’ ‘ BOOTS at the HOLLY-TREE 
INN,’ and *‘ Mrs. GAMP.’—Stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s. ; 
Ares and Galleries, 2s. 6¢d.; Unreserved Seats, ls. Tickets to be 
had at Messrs. & Hall's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; 
and at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 


AT GLOBE.—CAMPAIGN in INDIA, DIORAMA of 

tne ECENES of the INDIAN MUTINY and Advance of the 

BRITISH ARMIES, with descriptive Lectures at 12,3, 6, and 8 
o'clock The WA 


‘clock. Luck at 1, and R 
SoItA—Diceme of Canton and the Cities of Chi at2and7 
. Lectures on India, China, and the A a 
hour.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from 10 a.m. to 10 P.m. 
Great Globe, Leicester 5q 


LAST NIGHTS OF MONT BLANC.—Mr. ALBERT SMITH'S 
VESUVIUS, NAPLES, POMPELI, and MONT BLANC, 
CLOSE on TUESDAY’ EVENING, Jaly 5. = 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Patron—H.R.H. 
the PRINCE CUNSOKT — Mr. Pepper's Lease having expired on 
the 24th inst , the Nobility, Coote, and the Public at largeare re- 
spectfully informed that this Institution will in future be carried 
on under the immediate supervision of the i 


givally es‘ablished, 1538, and has acquired so distinguished a repu- 
tation t the same time, RATIONAL AMUSEMENT and 
INSTRUCTION will be so blended, by the addition of MUSIC, 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIUNS, DISSULVING VIEWS, &c 
&c., as to render a visit to it, at all times, a source of grati 
tion Special attention will be paid te the interest of Patentees 
and Inventors, and all those who desire publicity, will obtain it, 
by sending Models, &c. of their Inventions, the uses and objects 
which will be explained t» the Public, free of cost to the Pro- 
etors. Upen daily from Twelve tu Five; Evenings, from Seven 


R. I. LONGBRBOTTOM, Managing Director. 
retary. 


June, 1558 JOHN WYNNE, See 


Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL and PATHOLOGICAL MU- 
SEU M, 3, Tichborne-street, i k Lectures 
daily by Dr. Kahn at Three; aud by Dr. Sexton at a ny ~- 
One, at Four, and, ‘On Diseases of the Skin,’ at Eight. Open 
Twelve till Five, and from Seven till Ten. Admission, One Shil- 
ling.—Dr. Kahn's Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marriage, 
&c., sent post free on receipt of twelve stamps. 


—— 


SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royat.—June 17.—The Lord Wrottesley, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. Huxley delivered the 
Croonian Lecture, ‘On the Theory of the Ver- 
tebrate Skull.’ 


GEoLogicat.—June 9.—L. Horner, 
in the chair.—Major E. R. Wood, C. Falconer, 
Esq., W. S. Clark, Esq., T. Evans, Esq., W. H. 
Le Fevre, Esq., and J. Millar, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. — The following communications were 
read :—‘ On Jointings, and on the Dolomites near 
Cork,’ by Prof. Harkness,—‘On an Experiment 
in Melting and Cooling some of the Rowley Rag,’ 
by W. Hawkes, Esq.,—‘ On the Iron Ores of 
lh by W. Smyth, Esq.,—‘On Native 
Copper in the Llandudno Mine, near Great Orme’s 
Head, North Wales,’ by Capt. W. Vivian,—‘ On 
the Slate-rocks and Trap-veins of Easdale and 
Oban,’ by Prof. James Nicol. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—June 17.—Joseph 
Hunter, Esq.,V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. G. Gil- 
bert Heard and Mr. J. T. Jeffcock were admitted 
Fellows.—The Rev. T. Hugo exhibited examples 
of modern forgeries of pilgrims’ signs.— Mr. O, 
Morgan, V.P., exhibited a baldric of the fifteenth 
century, of Italian workmanship.—Mr. C. 8. Per- 
cival exhibited tracings of five water-marks on the 

per of an ancient manuscript on Canon Law, at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. — Mr. E. C. Ireland 
exhibited a photograph, representing the front view 
of a carving, in box-wood, of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, preserved in the Museum at 
Kirkleatham, Y orkshire—Mr. W. 8S. Fitch exhi- 
biteda seal of Hugh Prior, of Aumerle, and eighteen 
casts of seals,—all from charters relating to Dode- 
nash Priory.—Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, exhi- 
bited a leaden mortuary cross, found at Angers, 
bearing an inscription with the name of one “ Cla- 
ricia,” and the year “1136.”"—Mr. A. W. Franks, 
the Director, exhibited some iron weapons of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, found in the river Witham, in 
Lincolnshire. — Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited 
fragments of Roman pottery and bricks from 
Brockley Hill, Middlesex.—Mr. S. Stone com- 
municated a journal of excavations and researches 
made at Yelford, Stanton Harcourt, and Stanlake, 
Oxfordshire; exhibiting a plan of the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Yelford, and a model of numerous 
pits at Stanlake.—Mr. E. G. Squier, Hon. F.S.A., 
exhibited four drawings of gold objects of aborigi 
American Art, found about nine miles inland from 
the city of Panama in excavating for the railway 
there. — Mr. J. R. Daniel Tyssen exhibited a 
sword, several daggers, and some spurs, found in 
the river at Hackney.—Mr. Richard Almack read 
selections from letters and documents of the Stan- 
hope family in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.—The meetings of the Society were then 
adjourned to Thursday, the 18th of November 
next. 
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ZooLoGicaL.—June 8.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr. Hartlaub described some new species 
of birds from Western Africa, in the collection of 
the British Museum.—Mr. Sclater called ~ 
attention of the Society to some ) 

from the of M. of 
Paris. Two of these he considered as new, and 
characterized under the names Chlorospingus cas- 
taneicollis and Calliste cyanotis, both from the 
interior of Peru. Mr. Sclater also exhibited a 
series of birds received by M. Sallé, of Paris, from 
Oaxaca, in Southern Mexico.—Mr. Holdsworth 
read a paper ‘On £lectra verticillata,’ and directed 
attention to a remarkable variation in its mode of 
wth, found by him abundantly on the coast of 
estunel, and, although alluded to by several 
naturalists, had never been fully described. i 
variety consisted in the production of clusters of 
narrow ribbon-shaped fronds from the encrusti 
cylindrical form usually figured, each ribbon being 
composed of a double layer of connected opposite 
cells placed in parallel transverse rows.— The 
Secretary read a paper containing a monograph of 
the genus Kerivoula, by Mr. R. F. Tomes, in which 
@ new species was described and named X. Aerosa. 
—He also read a paper ‘On the Reproduction of 
Nemestes Borlassii,’ by Mr. Beattie, Hon. Sec. of 
the Montrose Natural History Society.—Dr. Gray 
real a paper ‘On the Families of Aspergillide, 
Gastrochenide, and Humphreyiade.’—Mr. E. C. 
Taylor exhibited eggs of Fregata aquila, from 
Fonseca Bay, on the Pacific coast of Honduras 
and of Crocodilus acutus, from Jamaica, collected 
by his brother, Mr. G. C. Taylor. 
June 22.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair.—A 
per was read containing a new arrangement of 
ailless Batrachians, by Dr. Giinther.—The Secre- 
tary read a paper by Mr. R. F. Tomes ‘On the 
Vespertilio suillus of Temminck, the type of the 
genera Murina, Gray, and Ocypetes, Lesson.’ At 
one time Mr. Tomes was much disposed £q adopt one 
of these names for the species under Kew but he 
found, from a more intimate examination, that the 
external peculiarities on which the genus was 
founded, were not supported by such characters in 
the cranium as he deemed essential to generic inde- 
pendence. But as he had been able to examine 
only a limited number of specimens, and those in 
the state of skin, he did ndt consider himself quali- 
fied to determine the point with certainty. He 
therefore contented himself with giving a more 
complete description than had yet appeared, and 
with pointing out some affinities with other 
ies which had been overlooked. — Mr. G. 
fft a few remarks on the habits 
and economy of the Brown-capped Pomatorhinus 
(P. ruficeps, Hartlaub). He also exhibited a 
collection of very interesting sketches, taken by 
himself, of the natives and of various animals in 
Australia, together with a series of photographs of 
similar subjects made by Mr. Scott.—Mr. 8. Ste- 
vens exhibited some shells from M , 
The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Edgar 
Layard, descriptive of the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the new South African Museum 
at Cape Town. 


STATISTICAL.—June 15.—W. B. Hodge, Esq., in 
the chair.—Mr. Welton read a paper ‘On the Oc- 
cupations of the People of England and Wales.’ 
The author divides the population into nine classes, 
the numbers in each of which are as follows :—1. 
Agricultural, Grazing, Fishing, &c., 2,039,402; 2. 
Mining, Quarrying, &c., 297,184; 3. Manufactur- 
img, 1,458,699; 4. Trading, 2,499,880; 5. Com- 
mercial, 602,605 ; 6. Menial, 1,006,452; 7. Profes- 
sional (except Legal), 172,855; 8. Official and 
Legal, 173,911; 9. Unclassified, 9,676,621 : Total, 
17,927,609. It may be as well to remark, that 
class 4. consists mainly of shopkeepers, and work- 
men employed in manufactures for local use; and 
that class 5. includes those who are employed in the 


per cent. of the men 


This | and bonnet making. 


ting | men, and 11°4 per cent. of the women, are en 


Penzance 9°1 per cent. of the men are fishermen. 
Bakers are generally more numerous in towns than 
in rural districts, but there is much variation, and 
the proportion in London is eight times as great as 
that in Leeds. Publicans (including innkeepers, 
licensed victuallers, and beer-shop keepers,) are 
most numerous, in proportion to the population, in 
Cambridge, Hunts, Herts, Middlesex, Bucks, and 
Berks, and least so in Northumberland, Durham, 
Cornwall, and North Wales. In London the pro- 
rtion is nearly the average of the whole country. 

n Northampton district 33°7 per cent. of the men 
are employed in shoemaking, in that of Norwich 
11 per cent. In Shoreditch and Bethnal Green 
the number is also high. In Luton district 39°2 
per cent. of the women are employed in straw hat 
Of the entire adult popula- 
tion of England and Wales 2°2 per cent. of the 


in menial service. The numbers of this class are 
highest in Brighton, Bath, Cheltenham, Hastings, 
Bristol, and Clifton ; lower in Liverpool and Hull; 
and still lower in Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, N Nottingham, Brad- 
ford, and Merthyr-Tydfil. In the last-named place 
the proportion is 5 per cent. of the men, and 7°1 of 
the women. e proportion of men servants is 
high at Oxford (9°6 per cent.), and Cambridge (6°8 
per cent.). In the Metropolis the average is 4°6 of 
men, and 18°1 of women. In St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, the proportions are 24°1 of men, and 
37°3 of women. In St. George’s-in-the-East they 
are 1‘1 of men, and 8°4 of women. But the lowest 
proportions are in Bethnal Green, where they are 
1*1 of the men and 5°5 of the women. The above 
are some of the most striking facts; but it was 
impossible to present to the meeting much more 
than an indication of what were the contents of 
the tables upon which the paper was based. After 
some discussion upon this subject, a paper was 
read, written by Mr. H. Roberts, giving an outline 
of the Congrés de Bienfaisance, held at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in September, 1857.—After this a 
communication was read from M. Eugtne Laman- 
ski, Secretary to the Imperial Statistical Society of 
St. Petersburg, giving a short account of the present 
state of statistics in Russia. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Wep. fociety of Arts, 4.—Annual General Meeti 
Tuvrs. Zoologica!, 3.—General. 


FINE ARTS 


Principia Typographica. The Block-Books, or Xylo- 
graphic Delineations of Scripture History, issued 
in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, during the 
Fifteenth Century, Exemplified and Considered 
in Connexion with the Origin of Printing. To 
which is added an Attempt to Elucidate the 
Character of the Paper-Marks of the Period. A 
Work contemplated by the late Samuel Sotheby, 
and carried out by his Son, Samuel Leigh 
Sotheby. 3 vols. 
THE very mention of early printing awakens a 
sense of discussion, of conflict upon a thoroughly 
unsettled question. The, history of the world 
includes certain prominent and very violent fac- 
tions, in which poor human nature has betrayed 
either its inefficiency, blindness, or perversity. 
Even among national disputes, like those of 
chariot colours, images, roses, rulers, and reli- 
gious purification, the printing-ink question takes 
a high The dispute at first was on a 
small scale, but it has grown with the increasing 
importance of the art into a stupendous question, 
and the mere towns of Mentz and Haarlem corre- 
spond as names to blue and green in the chariot 
contests under Anastasius and Justinian. The 
author of the volumes now before us distinctly 
avers, vol. iii. 4, that his work “does not 
fess to be on the origin of printing, but on the 
lock-books and earliest t hical works to 
illustrate the discovery of the art.” How far, more 
or less, Mr. Sotheby has realized this intention we 
shall hereafter consider: we prefer to commence our 
examination with a view of the general appearance 


on 


of | plates to be the best part of it. 


of the book, and eee eee the 
three volumes, 


which, divested of really extraneous matter a4 
many repetitions, would have made two very cop, 
veniently, abound in wonderfully accurate fy 
similes of the crude old woodcuts, true in size to 
the originals (except where slightly disturbed by th. 
paper having been damped to take some of i, 
impressions), and reproducing all the flaws, breaks 
and roughnesses which characterize the originals 
The colour of the ink with which they are printed 
also contributes in no slight degree to mislead the 
beholder as to their antiquity. It is, in 
almost requisite, by way of detection, to look t 
the back of the leaf and see whether any im. 
pression from the wooden ridges be perceptible, 
or whether the lines show through in brilliant 
gloss from the friction employed on the 
the process first adopted in takcin g the impression, 
With one exception, the fac-similes here, it may 
be observed, are all executed in lithography, 
whilst the originals were wood egy 
exception we mention is remarkable. A plate, 
Ixv. in vol. ii., has been printed from an actua] 
old wood-block, still in existence, of the series 
known as the A ypse of St. John. This 
wood-block was lent to the author by Loni 
Spencer, and a similar favour from the same wood. 
block was conferred on Mr. Dibdin, for his cele. 
brated Catalogue of the Althorp Library. The 
thickness of the paper unfortunately prevents any 
trace of pressure being perceptible at the back; 
but the original impressions were taken on 
thin sheets, and afterwards pasted together to form 
the volume. Block-books, it is hardly necessary 
to remind any of our readers, were so called, not 
from their actual shape or appearance, but from 
the solid mass of wood engraved in one piece, which 
was employed to stamp each page. In the first 
stage of the process, every letter, every sign, every 
curve, had to be engraved independently of the 
rest. The simple principle of stamping was the 
first condition. Moveable letters, like our modem 
spelling alphabets for children, formed the second, 
It would obviously be a great advantage if all the 
letters already carved and used for the text of one 
page could be set in a fresh combination, and be 
made to serve for a new one. The ingenious ix 
ventors soon devoted their skill to this, and from 
this moment letter-makers ceased to be spellers or 
literary men by necessity: the division widened 
between the workman and the intelligent tran- 
scriber as the art of founding or casting types in 
metal became established. "The exact period of 
the introduction of metal types is scarcely known, 
and the juncture at which the earliest moveable 
wooden types were first employed, or where they 
are now to be detected, still remains a very 
difficult question. The origin of the adoption 
of moveable type most probably arose in the 
engraver’s having occasion to correct an error, 
Even in modern times when this necessity arises 
the workman cuts out the part at fault and drives 
into the same place a fresh piece of wood, taking 
good care to keep it perfectly level with the surface 
of the rest. This modern process is termed “plug- 
ging”; but from the danger of splitting the main 
block it is seldom reso . 

An alteration of name to accommodate the 
change of circumstances on one of these old blocks 
is fairly detected by Mr. Sotheby, vol. i. page 190. 
In a scroll over a certain fi the name stands in 
some impressions Jacobus de Breda, and in others 
J oannes is. Hence, it is probable that the 
latter was a substitution as soon as the Jacobus was 
no longer required. The figure against which the 
scroll is appended is assumed, somewhat fancifully, 
by Mr. Sotheby, to be intended as a portrait of 
Lawrence Coster; but it has evidently served 9 
many uses, like the old cuts of heroes in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, which are not Protean, but 
fully illustrate the limited liability of ‘‘ what's in 4 
name?” that we can only accept it as a simple figure 
of Daniel in the original composition belonging 
the ‘Speculum Humane Salvationis.’ fe 

Ottley, in whose judgment we have implicit 
faith, and whose zeal and ready perception must be 
admitted by all parties, gives an admirable 
of the adoption of moveable type. In the text of 
the Dutch edition of the ‘Speculum Human® 
Salvationis’ several words occur whieh have letters 
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; of ect form; but so inappropriate to 
only be attributed to inadver- 
ence of the compositor in making use of the move- 
able For instance, the Dutch word capittel 
ichapter), which frequently occurs in the volume, 
s, in one instance, spelt carittel (charter), and in 
others capittél and capistel. The Speculum, there 
sno doubt, was printed with moveable type; but 
the letters may have been of wood. It is difficult 
tp admit Mr. Ottley’s instance of the break in the 
letter 0 to prove that the letter had been cast, since 
the same effect might have been produced by an 
gcident to a wooden letter. His ingenuity in 
looking for distortion in some of the lines of letters, 
ghich would indeed show them to be metallic 
945, vol. i.), deserves the fullest recognition, 
snd it is to this accomplished writer, after all, that 
the original views followed by subsequent writers 


due. 

"The age of theological disputations was relieved 
py the efforts of certain monks in their cloisters to 
educate the people. Scenes from the lives of saints 
and popular legends were painted on the walls, 
and there was even then a considerable tendency 
to impart Biblical knowledge. But it was accom- 
panied by certain restrictions. Bible stories as 
narrated by Comestor and other writers were tran- 
scribed, and, 7 a peculiar kind of sophistry, 
arranged in such a manner on opposite pages or 
adjacent columns as to afford parallels between 
events narrated in the Old and New Testament ; 
thus, for instance, where Isaac and David were 
frequently made to correspond with Jesus Christ 
both as a sufferer and deliverer. Jonah being 
devoured by the whale was set as a 
with Joseph thrown into the well, whilst the 
escape of the Prophet after a detention for three 
days and three nights was made to correspond with 
the Saviour emerging from the tomb, the Resur- 
rection, and deliverance from the jaws of death. 
Innumerable subjects arranged on this principle 
were easily found, and were applied not merely in 
manuscripts and wall paintings, but frequently in 
sculptures and especially glass windows. Canter- 
bury and King’s College Chapel at Cambridge 
afford the best instances that can be cited in Eng- 
land. This mode of teaching having become popu- 
lar, the promulgators readily availed themselves of 
the new stamping process, and had rude woodcuts 
done, which were coloured afterwards by hand, 
just as was done in modern times before chromo- 
lithography had swept all before it. Each page 
was im from a single block, and then formed 
into books for general distribution. The date of 
the oldest stamped pictures is of a far-remote 
period. Of all books prepared by these means two 
were most extensively in request, the ‘ Biblia 
Pauperum’ and the ‘Speculum’ already mentioned. 
Innumerable copies of these picture books exist 
in manuscript; many are in the British Museum. 
So popular did they become when once printed that 
various repetitions, even in wood-blocks, were made 
for use in other countries. Considering, also, the 
difficulties of travel in those days, it is not impro- 
bable that every principal convent would have its 
own engraved blocks, and so issue them in particular 
districts. The differences observable among somany 
copies have led to great variety of opinions as to 
what editions ~ formed, and as to the relative 
periods in which they were issued. On these points 

in particular we find the ‘ doctors differ.” 7 
deinecken, one of the earliest writers on these 
subjects, lays down a regular scheme for the order 
of succession of the various Dutch and German 
editions. This is in due course of things demolished 
by Ottley and Sotheby, neither of whom allows the 
patriotic old Baron much credit for his judgment or 
performance. It would weary the reader were we 
tolay before him even a single code of the changes 
that these various writers have succeeded in ring- 
- One test of priority is clearly established 
to these wood engravings. Those which 
have the lines least broken are the earliest. Ottley 
contrived with much ingenuity to set these differ- 
ences forth in his ‘Inquiry into the History of 
Engraving’ more than forty years ago, and even at 
the present day remains undisturbed in his clearness 
and simplicity. The history of the invention or 
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at the hands of the father of the three folio volumes. 
His last words record his adherence to Holland as 
the birthplace both of moveable and block type. 

The circumstances connected with the origin of 
the art were, as some of our readers may remember, 
made the subject of a play some three years ago 
[Athen. No. 1480], in which an historic doubt was 
converted into a dramatic certainty. The success 
of ‘The First Printer’ failed, we are inclined to 
believe, in no small degree, owing to the decided 
colour, and without fair ground, which was made 
to invest the principal character. Coster, in the 
play, was not connected with the Sacristan, and 
Gutenberg was painted as an ungrateful robber 
and deliberate villain. The Latin narration of the 
event given by Junius seems to obtain most uni- 
versal credit,—and Mr. Sotheby spares no pains to 
give the account in every possible variety of form. 
(See Ottley, pp. 173 and 197.) Both favour Coster, 
and both admit the priority of Haarlem. In 
illustration of this personage, we find, at p. 157, 
vol. iii., a fac-simile of the signature of Lawrence 
Coster as auditor of some accounts. The auto- 
graph is Laurens Jan Zoen, with a Ps 
flourish below it. The late Mr. Sotheby found it 
on a leaf of an old account-book given to him by 
M. van Sypesteyn. It corresponds with one pub- 
lished by in his Dissertation, &c., Amst. 
1819. Coster, or Koster, was an official designa- 
tion—not a name—and signified Sacristan, with 
rs the office of churchwarden was also probably 
united. 

Junius, the celebrated writer, clearly attributes 
the printing of the ‘Speculum’ to Lawrence Coster, 
in his book first printed in 1588. In the same 
pages also he narrates the steps by which Law- 
rence advanced his discoveriés from letters cut in 
solid blocks to separate pieces, from the substitution 
of metal—lead at first—to the adoption of pewter, 
as being more capable of resisting pressure. The 
old tutor of Junius had oy often heard an old 
man—once a bookbinder in the house of Coster— 
relate the circumstances of the treachery of John, 
who stole and carriéd with him the new invention 
to Mentz,—but there is no proof whatever, nor 
does Junius assert it, that Fust the printer was 
that same John. The old pewter had been 
cast into drinking cups, and were in his time still 
preserved in the house which Lawrence had occu- 
pied at Haarlem. Ottley (page 198) very reason- 
ably concludes that the t stolen from Coster 
was cast. Mr. Sotheby, finding an edition of 
the ‘Speculum’ in which some pages of block- 
printing are inserted among the rest of moveable 
types, connects the circumstance at once with the 
robbery related by Junius. Our author infers 
‘that, at the time of the robbery, the printer had no 
immediate means of replacing the loss sustained, and that 
it was considered more economical to have the pages 
wanted to complete his Third Edition cut in wood than 
to have a new fount of type cut or cast. Then, it may be 
asked, why did he not also, in the same way, complete the 
two pages in the Second Edition with peeve fay ne To 
which I reply, that, in the one case, the printer only 
to give the wood-cutter an impression of each page of text 
from the First Edition as his copy ; but in the other he had 
none to give, it being the First Dutch Edition. I am there- 
fore ind to think that the Second Edition was not 
issued until the printer was P eg me of the new type, 
which was afterwards used in the Fourth Edition. Though 
the printing of pages 45 and 56 may have been delayed, 
the breakages in the impressions of the designs prove the 
edition to have been executed before the Second Latin 
Edition, so that it may have been printed as early as 1441.” 


Another class of book besides Bible-prints was 
connected with some of the very earliest efforts of 
printing, namely, mars for schoolboys, which 
were called after the name of the celebrated Dona- 
tus, preceptor of St. Jerome, in the fourth century, 
and indeed the term Donat was, in the language of 
Longlande and of Chaucer, equivalent to a lesson 
or introduction to any kind of learning. Ulric 
Zell, in the ‘ Cologne Chronicle,’ printed 1499, dis- 
tinctly states that the first idea originated in Hol- 
land hee the Donatuses, which were printed there 
even before the invention (query introduction), at 
Mayence. The most extensive block-book known 
is the ‘ Mirabilia Romz,’ issued between 1476 and 
1484. It is composed entirely of block-type, and 
consists of no less than 184 pages of block-text. 
The author is at a loss to account for sach an extent 


long been in use. We look in vain to Mr. Sotheby’s 
work for fac-similes of the principal celebrities in 
the way of xylography. Neitherare the St. Chris- 
topher, with its valuable date on it, from Buxheim, 
not the companion woodcut to it of the Annuncia- 
tion, nor the much-talked-of woodcut from Brussels 
[see Athen. No. 936, for fac-simile], nor the St. 
Sebastian, also dated, to be found. Surely, for 
fairness of comparison, these might have been 
included, and, moreover, the success with which the 
other cuts have been reproduced, leads us the more 
to regret that the benefit was not extended in this 
important direction. An examination of the various 
marks in the paper, in which Mr. Sotheby again 
follows Ottley and M. Koning, leads to several 
very curious points of information. The general 
result favours entirely the design that the ‘ Specu- 
lum’ was first printed in Holland (Ottley, vol. i. 
page 227). The frequently recurring water-mark 
etters, P and Y, are shown to be connected with 
Philip Duke of Burgundy and Ysabella his wife. 
That water-marks had occasional reference to the 
book about to be printed, is shown in the old Bible 
printed by Eggesteyn, where, in every instance, a 
bull’s-head device is made use of, excepting 
throughout the Books of Kings; on which pages 
a crown is invariably employed. The foolscap, an 
actual device, does not occur earlier than the im- 
pression of Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend.’ The horn 
(which afterwards became the post-horn) was used 
as early as 1370. These two last water-marks are 
interesting as giving the origin of the present 
established sizes of paper recognized in all our 
places of business. 
In Continental fashion, a grand full ballet is 
ormed between the two acts of the opera; 
r. Sotheby favours his readers with a similar 
interpolation. In the midst of vol. ii., without 
any preparation, the reader finds himself in 
a series of papers upon “antiquarian and lite- 
forgeries.” Gold and silver forgeries of coins 
and other antiquities in collections formed by 
Athanasi, Hertz, and others, false a 
Shakspeare papers by Ireland, and forged letters of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, all pass in review,— 
Simonides is also paraded, and in course of these 
narrations certain pages of our own journal are 
largely held up to view. - At 120, the mischief 
out. Mr. Sotheby, thinking that his block- 
will have a wide Continental sale, desires to 
make it the medium to convey a reply to certain 
strictures which had been made on his statements 
es to the writings of Philip Melancthon. 
Then follows much upon Luther and Melancthon, 
Then we are thrown suddenly back u ancient 
t phy and —to correspond with act ii. of 
the opera—have ‘Pater Noster, a block-book of 
ten leaves, Kc.’ set before us. We have no 
hesitation in nouncing Mr. Sotheby’s work 
i book, because so irregular—a 


truly to be regretted that those who read his first 
volumes have not the benefit of the corrections of 
his concluding , or the completeness of his 
after-thoughts. Had the plates themselves been in- 
scribed with the titles both of subject, edition, and 
what work they were taken from, they would have 
been far more directly useful. In their present 
state real working readers will have much trouble in 
completing their references. Great thanks, how- 
ever, are due to the author for his very extended 
research, and for the handsome manner in which 
his volumes have been executed. His name will 
always hereafter rank prominently among those 
who have tended, by the fullness and fidelity of the 
illustrations in particular, to increase our knowledge 
upon certainly one of the most interesting branches 
of medizval literature. 


Tales of the District of Rheima—[Les Contes Ré- 
mois}. By M. le Comte de C——. Dessins 
de E. Meissonier. (Paris, Lévy ; London, Nutt.) 
Ir we review this book as a work of Art, there is 
nothing to be said of it that would not be, and that 
in a more than ordinary degree, eulogistic. Here 
are three dozen and a half of stories, easy in rhyme 
and detestable in principle, and at the head of each 


of massive printing, when moveable types had so 


early art of printing receives no decided illustration 


story there is a vignette exquisitely drawn,—clear 
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curious book, because so full of various and ex- 
tended information; but it is, at the same time, 
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and . There is no dollish beauty in the 
women and girls; but for shape and position 
Anadyomene might burst her stay - lace with 
envy. In all these female outlines the distinc- 
tion of condition is clearly marked, whatever 
be the costume put on. The drapery is natu- 
ral and perfect, and the figures themselves are, 
in their silence, more pleasantly eloquent than 
when they, of whom they are the representatives, 
are made to speak by the author. The men are, of 
course, less attractive; but they are to the full as 
natural and truthful. Old or young, impudent 
rich or cunning poor, marquis or manon, husband or 
lover, duper orduped, the seigneur or the serf, layman 
or churchman,—every one tells his own tale, not 
as the author tells it, but as an innocent examiner 
of these gems might more wittily and less dirtil 
guess it. The grouping is as masterly as the indi- 
vidual personages; there is life and purpose in one 
and all; and the scenes and the accessories of the 
scenes are as charming and appropriate as any 
work of Art that ever came from the hand of a 
zealous, conscientious, and thoroughly able artist. 
It is creditable to M. Meissonier that having such 
a book to illustrate, he has done so, not in the 
spirit of the letter-press, but in that of a man who 
rather loves to dwell upon the graceful and the 
humorous than upon the sensual, and who can 
work with a free hand, delicately suggesting, but 
never offending. We could almost fancy that M. 
Meissonier may have first made these charming 
designs, and then obtained a friend to illustrate 
them by stories. If so, he has been ill-served. 

When the despotic Louis the Fourteenth was 
offended by the salutary truths of a Dutch news- 
paper-writer, His Majesty contrived to get hold of 
the poor wretch, and to drive him mad, by the cruelty 
of his imprisonment. On the other hand, Louis 
neither did homage to virtue himself, nor cared 
that the writers of his day either rendered or 
recommended that homage. As long as an author 
kept free from intruding offensively on politics, he 
might undermine the principles of honour and 
virtue, if it so pleased him. So, even as late as 
three quarters of a century ago, a political satirist 
was broken alive upon the wheel in Rome; but the 
writers of stories which taught men and women 
alike that it was a good joke to overthrow virtue, 
or make it ridiculous, wrote on and offended with 
impunity. The very heathens have known and often 
acted better than this. Pythagoras himself, whose 
pardon we ask for alluding to him when speaking 
of heathens, has said what we especially recommend 
the Comte de C to take to heart—that there is 
something above a merely beautiful woman, namely, 
the beautiful and modest woman. 


Fivne-Art Gossip.—Mr. Disraeli has answered 
an appeal for help to the Dargan Fund. Our 
readers know how many years the 5,000I. collected 
in the name of a very honourable man—who re- 
fused to accept personal distinction alike from his 
sovereign and his fellow-citizens— hung on 
hand without an attainable object. This money 
was very properly assigned to the erection of a 
National Gallery of Fine Arts for Ireland. But 
what could be done with 5,000/.? Government 
added 6,0001. more. But what could be done 
even with 11,000/.? Irish munificence failed to 
strengthen the purse of the Committee. No gallery 
grew up in Dublin. The money lay waste. But 
now that we have a Ministry for giving everything 
to everybody, the Committee take heart of grace 
and apply again to the Government—this time for 
12,000/., 5,0002. down—and Mr. Disraeli concedes 
the request so far as concerns the 5,000/. down. 
We are glad of it. Dublin has already a capital 
School of Design,—why should it not have a 
School of Art? Irish genius is eminently bright 
and plastic—full of colour, fire and imagination. 
The country that sent us a Maclise and retained a 
Hogan can only require opportunities for study in 
order to produce a race of great artists. 

The Queen has just purchased the Baron de 
Triqueti’s marble statue of ‘Edward the Sixth 
as Leader of the Protestant Faith,’ for the sum of 
500 guineas. It has been exhibited during the 


| of a standing figure of Susannah, with a marble 
| slab background, and herself the emblem of purity, 
_has become the property of the Duc d’Aumale. A 
_ third work of the Baron is still visible, the mother 
_ of Moses holding her child in her arms Se eng! 


_ to his consignment to the river Nile. e form of 
the composition is an alto-relief in a circular frame, 

_ the ye part of the figures being alone visible. 

| The emale appears to be a type of the Virgin 

| Mary; the sturdy infant grasps a lotus-flower with 
energy sufficient to indicate his future character. 
Bullrushes form the background, and the sides are 
crowded with natural objects,—a fault, to our 
way of thinking, which the foreign school is apt to 
fall into. 

Loungers in St. James’s Park may have observed 
a huge wooden experimental estal . hovering 
about in the neighbourhood of the Horse Guards. 
It is understood to refer to the coming statue of 
Havelock, and will very probably settle down near 
the northern entrance to the parade from Spring 
Gardens, where a lofty mass would accord well 
with the grand towers of the Houses of Parliament 
and the venerable Abbey. 

During the past week Messrs. Hodge & Lowman, 
of Regent Street, have been exhibiting some 
“‘Crimean Hero Table-Cloths,” which have been 
manufactured at Dunfermline, by command of the 
Queen and the Emperor of the French. They are 
of fine work, and ornamented with medallion por- 
traits of the Crimean Generals, living and dead. 
To those who remember the old Dutch table-linen, 
white, smooth, and lavendered, and which, when 
looked at in certain cross-lights, betrayed heroic 
Marlborough trampling in 42-pounder jack-boots 
over damask-fields, these new fabrics will suggest 
interesting remembrances. 

In summing up the results of the Science and 
Art Department for 1857, the Lord President says 
—‘The various Metropolitan Museums and Exhi- 
bitions in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, have 
been visited by 553,853 persons, being an increase 
of as many as 186,915 persons on 1856. The 
visitors to the Botanical and Zoological Gardens in 
Dublin have been 168,098, showing an increase of 
10,222 persons on 1856. The circulating Art- 
Museum has been sent to Stourbridge, Worcester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee, and 
36,024 persons have consulted it. The various 
Schools of Science and courses of public scientific 
lectures have been attended by 10,372 students. 
The total number of students connected with the 
Schools of Art, or under inspection, has been 
43,212, being an increase of 25 per cent. on the 
numbers returned in June, 1856; whilst the cost 
of the State assistance, from being an average of 
3l. 2s. 4d. per student in 1851, before the reform 
of the Schools of Design, has been reduced to an 
average of 13s. 1?d. per student, the instruction at 
the same time having greatly improved, and the 
means for study largely increased. e success of 
the removal of the Science and Art Department, 
from Marlborough House to South Kensington, 
has been so signal as to require some special notice 
of it. The number of students in the Art-Training 
School at Marlborough House, during the session 
ending February, 1856, was 292. The number, in 
the month of last March, at South Kensington, 
was 407. The visitors to the Museum, in less than 
ten months, have amounted to 439,997 persons, 
being nearly five times the average numbers an- 
nually that attended Marlborough House. [The 
numbers for twelve months have been. 488,361.] 
The experiment of opening the Museum in the 
evening has shown that that is the time most con- 
venient to the working classes to attend public 
museums. Comparing time with time, the num- 
bers have been five times as great in the evening 
as in the morning. The provision of somewhat 
increased space has enabled the Department to be 
useful to all the local Schools of Art, in the circu- 
lation and lending of the articles in the Museum, 
and the books and prints in the Library. These 
are no longer metropolitan institutions, but are 
essentially national in their influence. The South 
Kensington Museum is the storehouse of the 
United Kingdom, and every School of Art is privi- 


= fortnight at M. de Sachy’s Gallery, in Great 
arlborough Street. A small fountain, composed 


leged to borrow from it any article that is safely 


enabled the collections of Art, for the first time, t 
be properly exhibited to the public. It hag alas 
enabled other collections to be made and 
displayed, and it has been proved that if space by 
provided by the State, the public are willing to gy 
it. This is shown by Mr. Sheepshanks’ munificen: 
gift of British pictures, now properly displayed,— 
by the Animal Collection, the Patent Collectic 
the Architectural Collection, the Educational (4g). 
lection, and the collection of Sculpture; in alll of 
which the objects have been almost wholly pro- 
vided by the public.” 

The colossal monument of Leonardo da Ving 
is not to adorn the Piazza S. Fidele, as was fing 
intended, but the finer and larger place before the 
Theatre della Scala. 

We hear from Berlin :—The statue of the Elec. 
tress Louisa Henrietta (author of the celebrated 
hymn, ‘ Jesus meine Zuversicht’) has been conveyed 
with some solemnity to Oranienburg, its place of 
destination. It is eight feet high, and has beep 
cast in zinc and galvanically bronzed in the zine 
foundry of Herr Geiss. The right hand of the 
Electress is stretched out, holding the document 
of the foundation of the Orphan Asylum a 
Oranienburg ; the left, hanging down gracefully, 
touches the ermine mantle that falls from her 
shoulders and is fixed in front and 
cords. The hair, falling down on sides in 
curls, is put up in a knot behind and adorned with 
the princely diadem. The pedestal on which the 
statue will be erected is of freestone, and nine feet 
high. On a bronze slab in front of it are inscribed 
the words, “‘To the magnanimous re-founder of 
this town, Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Branden. 
burg, born Princess of Orange, as a lasting memo. 
rial, the grateful citizenship of Oranienburg, 1858.” 
The artist is Herr W. Wolff, of Berlin. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—Rubinstein’s Last Performance in Ler- 
Ree Season, TUESDAY NEXT, at the DIRECTuRY 


tett Mozart; Quin minor, tiummel; 
= ~ r. Sonate, Pianvfurte E 


Executants: J 
m this day 
pen at half past ‘'wo.— Visitors’ Tickets & 
be had of Cramer & Co., Chappell & Ollivier, Bond Street. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


MUSICAL UNION,.—Joachim, on TUESDAY, the LAST 
MATINEE, will play in Mozart's Quintets in D, Beethoven's 
Romance G, and Paganini’s Caprice. Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington and Mr. Santley will sing. Rubinstein aad Pisti 
will also play Concerted Music and Svlos. 

WILLIS'S ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s.— Miss ARA- 
to announce a MATINEE MUSI- 


dard, 47, W Street, 
uare; of the principal Music Publishers at the West 
End; and of Messrs. Keith & Prowse, Cheapside, City. 


MISS KEMBLE has the honour to announce that, by the 
kind perenieston of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, ber 
MORNING CUNCERT will take place in the Gallery of my A 
water House, on WEDNESDAY N » on which occasion 
will be assisted by the following eminent artists :— Madame 
Viardot Garcia, Mr. —_ Signor Mario (his only appearance st 


any Concert this season r. Charles Halle, Signor Piatti, and 
Herr Joachim. —Tickets, One Gyiuea each ; to be obtained 
Mitchell's Koyal Library, 33, 0 prineigal 
Musicsellers. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
TUTION, 17, Edwards Street, Portman Pouase. Under distia- 
uished patronage. Mr. ALBERT SCH LOSS begs to announce thst 
e will give a grand VOCAL and INSTRU MENTAL CONCERT 
on MONDAY EVENING, June 28, 1858, when the following 
distinguished artistes will appear :— Vocalists : Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyne. Miss St. Clair, Madame Bassano, and Madame 
Weiss; Mr. W. Harrison, Herr Reichardt, Mr. Weiss, M. Jules 
Lefort, and Herr Pischek. The Swedish singers, who the 
honour of singing before Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, will 
tten ce severe! natioual 


Kuhe ; Flute, Mr. Eben (his first in this 
country); Fiugel Horns, Messrs. H. W. and T. in; 

nium, Herr Engel. Conductors: Mr. Benedict, Mr. Frank Mori, 
Mr. George Lod 


r. cesco . 
half-past Seven, to commence at Eight o'clock precisely.— Reserved 
Seats, numbered, 5a.; Unreserved Seats, 22 6d. ; to be had at the 
principal Musicsellers ; of Mr. Sains, St. James's Street; of Mr 


of the present season 

FRIDAY EVENING, July 2, commencing at Half-pas 
o Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard ; Violoneell 
Piatti..—Stalls, 38; Gallery, 2¢. ; att ; Ade 
Hollier & Lucas, 310, Regent Steeet ; and at Prowse & Co.'s, #, 
Cheapside. 


|portable. The provision of increased space has 
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minor, Op. 9v, Beethoven (by desire); Vocal Pieces, sung by 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington: Violin Solo, Joachim, Pae- 
nini; Piano Field; Bercevse, Chopin; Turkish 
CALE, to take place THIS DAY, June 26, to commence at Three 
o'clock precisely, when she wiil be assisted Herr 
Joachim, Herr Goffrie, and Signor Piatti. The ty ee 
include Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, Up. 42; Dussek’s Quartet 
in E Fiat; J. 8. Bach's Suitein F major ; Theme, with Variatiens 
for Pianoforte and Viola; and Bestheven'’s Grand Sonata, dédi- 
cated to Kreutzer.— Reserved Half-a-Guinea ; Unreserved 
M. Allard, Laureat du Conversatoire de Paris, her first " 
MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR.—The LAST CONCERT 
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a E HOUSE, PICCADILLY, at the Residence and 
CAMBR immediate Patronage of the Right Hon. Viscount and 
on Conservatoire de Paris, 

to annouoce that her first ane rformance 
DAY, July 5, at Three 
ly, at Cambridge House. Mdile. Parent will on 

be assisted by several of the most eminent 
ficketa, One Guinea each ; obtained at 1, Warwick 

Charing Cross ; and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


ES'S HALL, Regent Street and Piccadilly —In con- 

of. ay reat and increasing success which attends 
tation given by the CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, the 
be have the honour of giving T MOR A 
ANCES at w and Hall, on MON- 
pays, July 5 and 12, to commence each day at Three Sees ee 
Programme and full particulars will be duly announced.— 
tly reserved 
Back Seats, 24. ; .; to be obtained at 
Library, 3: 4, the principal Libraries 
asic Warehouses ; and the St. James's Hall, from Eleven 

ce). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE Music. 

“Sur les Flots,” Afloat, Barcarolle.— “ Jours 
Heureux,” Happy Days, “ Morceau de Salon” (Op. 
30, Nos. 1 and 2). By Lindsay Sloper. (Schott & 
Co.)—Mr. Sloper is one of the English professors 
who write too little,—habit of writing being all 
that is required to give him a substantive place of 
his own among the composers of Europe. A certain 
aridity and over-anxiety distinguish his music, 
which, we are satisfied, might disappear if the 
hand were exercised more frequently ; since form, 
selection, melody—originality, in short (we cannot 
repeat it too often) are in Music not so much per- 
fected by meditation as by practice. This is totally 
distinct from the habit which sundry estimable 
composers are known to cultivate, of filling a given 
number of bars every day. That becomes mecha- 
nism: whereas craft (the poet’s craft, the painter’s 
craft, the singer’s craft) can only be attained and 
maintained by exercise—not formal indeed, but 
frequent. In both these two light pieces, the 
thoughts are good, the treatment clever, the finish 
meritorious: in both there is too much research, 
too little flow. 

True ease and nature come by art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learnt to dance, 

me the didactic rhyme. 
. Kullak stands at the antipodes of Mr. Sloper, 
for here are his Op. 99 (Deux Valses Caprices, | and 
2) and Op. 100, “ und Klang” (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), 
are on the table. r. Kullak falls far short of 
— and does not reach near M. Stephen 
. We do not say that he tries to ape either, 
bat he reminds us of both ; and this while he also 
shows that little bit of “‘ se/f” without which neither 
man nor music is other than insipid. — In his 
“Caprices,” this is very faintly shown: the first is 
sally Chopin-esque,—the second has a touch here 
and there less unmistakeably borrowed.—Op. 100 
may be a little more individual of the two; and 
the third movement (for it consists of four single 
movements) is perhaps the best. The fourth might 
have been written as parody on the well-known 

regiment-tune in Donizetti's ‘ La Fille.’ 

Tarantelle pour le Piano. By A. Rubinstein. 
(Ewer & Co.) —Were this a lazy moment—if there 
be ever such thing in London—we could turn it to 
account by sketching a list of Tarantellas, ancient 
and modern ; and by showing how that spider-dance 
has fascinated the on as well as the gayest of 
composers. It would be instructive to point out, 
not merely how good the generality of their efforts 
have been,—but also how curiously wide has been 


the variety, within limits which, to the superficial | 


eye, could hardly be narrowed. M. Auber, Signor 
Rossini, Prof. Moscheles, Chopin, M. Heller, 
Herr Pauer, have all written exotllens Tarantellas, 
—each as different from each as the faces of their 
writers. Then, we shall never forget-—among the 
most excellent displays of delirious brilliancy and 
delicate caprice ever offered to the public—certain 
groups of real Neapolitan tunes, gathered, gar- 
nished, and graced by Dr. Liszt, and flung off by 
him (in the days when ‘ Lohengrins’ and such grim 
stage things were still slumbering in chaos) with a 
rapidity, vivacity, and finesse equalled by no one 
Wao since has ruled or who now rules the keys— 
even if he rule them as despotically as does M. 
Rubinstein. This last striking pianist, however, 
has something of his own to say in the giddy 

Tarantella” question, Objecting to the inter- 
ruption in 3 (p. 9) as out of style in a move- 


ment, the essence and effect of which lie in per- 
sistence, we are satisfied that this last of the 
twenty good Tarantellas in being is not the least 
good one.—In the first number of the second year 
of Das Pianoforte (Ewer & Co.), the collection 


Street, |of somethings and nothings which Dr. Liszt 


edits, there is a tremendous study by this vigorous 
Russian artist, for whose hands there seems to be 
no existing difficulty. With the exception of some 
of Dr. Liszt’s “ P. ini” studies, and one or two 
by M. Henselt (which, possibly, M. Henselt’s self 
cannot execute), we remember nothing so formi- 
dable as this Malakof study. But it is built on 
an idea; not merely on a string of passages for the 
terror of small-handed and feeble-minded persons. 

Having strayed into “‘ Das Pianoforte,” in the 
wake of M. Rubinstein (and having lingered there 
longer than we might else have done, from feeling 
as if grudging justice has been paid to an undoubted 
man of genius in this country), a word or two may 
be added to mention that, together with M. Ru- 
binstein’s study, the number of the periodical in 
question contains a ious Romance by Herr Fer- 
dinand Hiller and a ‘‘ Polonoise” by M. Moniuszko, 
both of which have merit. The latter is in the 
humour with which we made first acquaintance in 
Count Oginski’s Polonoises, — with the melody 
given to the bass,—a humour most expressively 
wrought out by Chopin in his Polonoise in C minor. 
This new example, however, is far superior toa 
former Polonoise from the same hand, of which 
mention was made on its appearance. 

Bruyére, Embléme, Solitude,” . 45,— 
Deux Nouvelles Mazurkas, Op. 46,—‘“‘ Na Palom- 
bella Ghianca,” Chanson Populaire Napolitaine, 
Op. 47, No. 1, by J. Blumenthal (Cramer & Co.), 
are new elegancies, trifles, fancies, or thoughts, as 
may be, by a pleasing and a drawing-room 
artist. We conceive that M. Blumenthal might 
have been more; but he has chosen his nuance, 
and perfume, and position,—and man does well to 
abide by his choice. There is ‘‘a bit” of picture 
and character in most of the published music of 
M. Blumenthal. That he has not wrought out 


that bit into some tiny gem, or caweo, or small 
work of Art (not work of small art), which might 
his— 


become permanent, lies betwixt himself and 


position. 
Three Lieder ohne Worte, a Hargitt, 
(Davison & Co.), are unpretending and agreeable, 


but the form, we fancy, is exhausted.—Troika, 
Premitre Fantaisie Russe, Auguste Gockel, 
Op. 3 (Ewer & Co.), has the air of an amateur 
attempt at a show-piece.—T'tania, Pensée Fugitive, 
by Mrs. Mounsey olomew, Op. 40 (Ollivier), 
is prefaced by a title-page hard to decipher (thanks 
to the taste for ornate lettering and foreign lan- 
guage which is the mode just now). The thought 
is so fugitive that we fancy it may have escaped 
ere the manuscript was sent to the press. 

“ Chasse” and “ Tarantella” (Addison & Co.) 
make up the fifth opus of Mr. Harold Thomas. 
In the days of Clementi, Dussek, Pleyel, Koze- 
ruch, Beethoven, an opus meant three Sonatas—alias 
Symphonies for the pianoforte. We have now 
minnows, indeed, where Tritons were. We have 
too often profited by the elegant and careful talent 
of Mr. Thomas as an accompanyist not to wish 
ee his essays in print better than 
we do, 


CoycertTs oF THE Week.—The last Philhar- 
monic Concert of the season, being ‘‘ a command” 
concert—one-half of which was performed in the 

resence of Her Majesty—was rendered memorable 
y eccentricities on the we of the gas, which 
behaved much after the fashion of the lights at 
Lucrezia Borgia’s opera supper, and which, by its 
winkings and gradual extinction, did its best to 
spoil a very fine performance of Spohr’s ‘Scena 
drammatica,’ by Herr Joachim. In the second 
act, however, when twilight was restored, the 
violinist took superb revenge by repeating Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto as no one else now can play it. 
Such a performance is worth the price of a concert- 
ticket twice over, though still, inthe finale, we missed 
that unfaltering staccato, equality, and steadiness 
which are wanted to give its completest effect to a 
movement always sparkling, but nowhere freakish, 


XUM 


Miss L. Pyne was the principal singer, and, we are 
sorry to say, did not sing well. The orchestra—pos- 
sibly influenced by the misbehaviour of the gas— 
also behaved badly. A much coarser performance 
of Beethoven’s B flat Symphony has rarely been 
heard. So here is another year gone, and nothing 
done to maintain, if not to increase, the waning 
reputation of a Society to which the Beethovens, 

endelssohns, Webers, of Europe used to look as 
a home and an arena! 

At Mr. Benedict's Concert on Monday,— while we 
do all honour to Mesdames Viardot and Alboni— 
while we do not wonder that Mdlle. Tietjens made 
so little effect in the sea-shore scena from ‘Oberon’ 
(which, by the way, no one has sung so well as Mrs. 
Sims Reeves)—while we must t that Herr 
Pischek was tempted out into Italian and a 
bournous, in his scena from Mr. Benedict’s ‘Old 
Man of the Movntain’—while we do not like Herr 
Maurer’s Sextuor for violins, exceedingly well 
played as it was—while we must express in 
small space high admiration for M. Rubinstein’s 
share in the cadenza to Bach's triple Concerto (in 
which he was associated with the concert-giver and 
with Herr Aloys Schmidt)—while we merely 
— at these features, and novelties, and pecu- 

iarities,—we must dwell for a word or two longer 

on Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona.’ How fresh, 
how pretty, is this trifle (not, therefore, trivial !) it 
would be to tell. Old though it be, it is not 
ancient. It could not now be written without 
seeming platitude. It can in and again be 
heard in proper time and place, and when ren- 
dered by proper persons: but the place, to our 
thinking, is not so much Mr. Lumley’s theatre as 
M. Offenbach’s,—and neither Mdlle. Piccolomini 
nor Signor Rossi can sing well enough to do 
justice to the bright old music. Both acted cleverly 
—the little lady audaciously—in the real buffo taste 
of the farcical Italian stage. She has mistaken her 
vocation in attempting sorrowful and serious sing- 
ing. In her own sphere she might wag fend oe 
Altogether, this concert was one of Mr. ict’s 
best, save in its giving us so little of the concert- 
giver’s own music. 

At M. Halle’s Second Matinée, it was most in- 
teresting to hear, for the first time in public, 
Beethoven’s second Sonata, with violoncello, Op. 
102; one of the works belonging to the decay 
of a giant in idea. Gigantesque mdeed (without 
e ration) is the opening of the allegro 
con brio, though as if sense of proportion had sud- 
denly failed, the length of the opening movement 
bears no relation to the nobility of the thoughts 
expounded in it. The adagio which follows is a 
complete masterpiece : new, bold, arresting—with 
phrases of heavenly, expressive melody inwrought 
—an adagio which may pair off with the short 
adagio in the G major concerto ; or with the more 
richly-decked movement in the D trio, Op. 70. It 
would be curious to hear what the anti-formalists, 
who conceive that they have warrant for every 
breach of form, make of the last movement to this 
sonata, which like the finale to Beethoven's Sonata 
in B flat, and the allegro to his Fest-Overture, is 
written with an attempt at formalities never in- 
dicated in Beethoven’s earlier instrumental music, 
being in the fugato style. That it is cl , crude, 
confused, has nothing to do with the design, but 
with the science shown by the worker in filling 
up his outline—and with his selecting power, which, 
we apprehend, became impaired in proportion as 
deafness sealed his ears. A second interesting 
novelty was the Rondeau Brillant, . 70, by 
Schubert, for pianoforte and violin. ere are 
delicate and graceful ideas in this, sufficient to set 
up three Rondos, not one. The introduction, in B 
minor, is pompous and dramatic,—a major episode 
occurs in the middle of the Rondo, the el ce of 
which is magical ;—but the whole composition is 80 
untowardly heaped together, so needlessly prolonged, 
as to produce small effect, beyond such regret as 
appertains to lovely fancies wasted. There are few 
more provoking attempts at Art existing than 
Schubert’s instrumental music,—his capital four- 
handed marches for the pianoforte always excepted. 

There have been held, besides the above, a 
Matinée by Herr Derffel, a pianist of no mean 
attainments other by Signor Andreali (an 
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excellent performer in his Italian way, who seems 
aspire to the succession of Signor \— 


morning concert given by Madame Bassano and 
Herr Kuhe 


some remarkable 
and interest.—Next week’s music, however, cul- 
minating in the Handel Demonstration at Syden- 
ham,—will give the ears even more to do and to 
suffer than the past seven days have afforded. 


Sr. JamEs’s.— Wherefore we like ‘Phédre’ better 
than ‘ Fedra,’—on what grounds we prefer Racine’s 
original to any translation,—and how far such 
adjustment of necessity influences our opinion of 
the actresses personating the heroine in French 
and in Italian,—it would be difficult to explain 
without an amount of minute comparison, not so 
much tedious as here impossible. ough to say, 
whether the transfer from one stage to another be 
accountable for the fact or not, that the painful 


superiority in beauty, in womanliness, and in 
variety of passion over her predecessor are here 
against her. In her hands the tale does not 
become a legend of remote, impossible terror, but 
a history of suffering and crime brought close to 
us with a distress deepening into repugnance. She 
is somewhat less antique than Rachel; and in these 
facts and comparisons we come to see why the 
a? Italian actress found an outlet for her genius 
that ‘Medea’ which the other hesitated to ap- 
. In Fedra, as in every other part played by 
Ristori, the amount of invention is most 
striking. The avowal of her secret to the nurse— 
her semi-reluctant disclosure to Hippolytus—and 
her frantic grasp on his sword, when her passion 
fails to find response,—her reception of T'heseus— 
most of all her scene of remorse in the fourth act, 
where she les like one already in the grasp 
of the Furies, and her frantic imprecations against 
the counsellor, whose acquiescence and incitements 
had lured her to her ruin,—were, in turn, subtle, 
forcible, various, and new beyond the reach of 
any one save herself. That the monotone of 
Rachel's execution will be found more impressive 
in England makes nothing, in our estimation, 
against the respective positions and conditions of 
these two remarkable women. Signor Majeroni, 
the agg Ape pleased us less than we had ex- 
, e seems to us at once ungraceful, vehe- 
ment, and cold,—but the part.is an utterly thank- 
less one; and, like that of the heroine in this grand 
but repulsive tragedy, can perhaps only be recon- 
ciled to us by its being treated in the high French 
fashion.—This gives us occasion to dwell for an 
instant on another matter, which has its importance 
in all these renderings,—namely, the dissimilarity 
in style, cadence, and humour betwixt French and 
Italian declamation. How much this tells in every 
case of tirade could be hardly overstated. The 
habitual tones of invective, irony, inquiry, stand 
in totally different places in the gamuts of the two 
countries; and hence it may well fall out that those 
who have been used to the one find themselves 
distanced when in the familiar places they meet 
with something entirely different, and may fancy 
the meaning incompletely rendered, when the fact 
is that they are dealing with a strange alphabet. 
Here is subject for a curious chapter in the Music 
of Oratory. 

Another “‘taking up of the glove,”—not attempted 
by her in France, where, indeed, it would be prohi- 
bited by the strict laws regulating the right of thea- 
trical representation,—was ventured by Madame 
Ristorion Wednesday, when she played inan Italian 
version of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ The heroine's 
was Rachel's most effective and popular new part, 
though, to our thinking, false in many of its effects; 
because her strength was the strength of bitterness 


ch | than Madame Ristori’s treatment. 


guilty woman of rank, by her artlessness, her im- 
pulse, and her play of genius—only once bringing 
out the darker passions of hate and scorn—in the 
recitation scene, where the ian uses her art 
to penetrate her rival’s secret and to humiliate her 
pride. The public, however, accepted Rachel's 
version as the right one—powerful and painful it 
was, no doubt,—and may, therefore, we fancy, 
receive the translated Adrianna “ with a differ- 
ence.” Madame Ristori’s personation, however, 
has colours and beauties of its own, of which her 

ecessor never dreamed. She shows us more 
of the two natures of woman and actress—is ten- 
derer to poor old Michonnet, her humble friend,— 
more trustfully impulsive in all her scenes with 
her lover. In those of duel with her rival, the scenes 
in the boudoir and in the salon of the Princess, she 
is less effective than Rachel, because she is more 
real. Though the scenes are of duel, and the battle 
is something like a drawn one—if, indeed, the poor 
actress is not worsted in the strife—Rachel chose 
that there should be no question—no indecision ; 
and overtopped her enemy in both with a haugh- 
tiness and a triumph—out of place and out of 
nature, it may be, in the fullness of their victorious 
certainty; but which are more theatrically forcible 
On the other 
hand, the appealing, reproachful and look 
with which Adrianna takes leave of her wavering 
lover, as she quits the scene of her fatal victory, 
had a pathos worth much of the corrosive power of 
Adrienne ; and this, we perceive, coloured those 
closing scenes of the play, which, in Rachel’s hands, 
were merely awful and terrible. That Madame 
Ristori commands the terrors of the dying hour no 
one can doubt who has seen her Lady Macbeth and 
her Pia. Here, as in the last scenes of her Camma, 
her Maria Stuarda (how different !) are gentler in- 
spirations, such as befit the departure of one loving 
and beloved,—stricken down by unmerited disaster 
in the prime of youth and beauty. 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — E 
one knows the story of ‘“‘Camilla Cottage,” the 
cuuutry box built out of the profits of third 
novel by “‘ the-then-Bookham-an rds- West- 
Hamble-Hermit” (as Madame d’Arblay styled her- 
self),—every one has heard how, when the walls 
were up and the floors were down, it occurred to 
somebody that such a thing as a staircase had 
been forgotten !—The case of St. James’s Hall is 
not quite so doleful ; yet we cannot help being re- 
minded by the concert-room of the cottage. The 
fault complained of cannot be ascribable to Mr. 
Owen Jones, the architect ; but it is odd that, after a 
committee of musicians had sat and sat again to 
determine on the internal ents of a music- 
room, there is not a single musician who enters the 
Hall that has not complained of the construction 
of the orchestra. This, it may be remembered, 
was by us when the hall was opened ; 
and the defect in accommodation has been so uni- 
versally felt, that on Monday week, in his pro- 
gramme, Dr. Wylde absolutely broke forth into 
print, calling on the shareholders to agitate for 
some large and radical change. It is too late now 
to do this, without risk of spoiling Mr. Owen 
Jones's elegant room, yet the injury must be risked : 
—or the place may become a music-hall deserted, 
and concert-givers forsake St. James for St. George, 
or St. Martin, when they intend to assemble a fall 
band and chorus.—Is there another capital in the 
world where so many failures of the kind occur as 
in London? We should be glad, in removal of a 
rebuke which weighs heavy on us, to know its name. 
It is said that Mdlle. Tietjens has been engaged 
for three seasons to come at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
We understand that Mdlle. Spezia, who has been 
till now a cypher in the season of 1858 (though, 
like the German lady, under a long engagement), 
may appear in ‘Nabucco’ next week.—‘ : 
is to produced at the Royal Jtalian Opera on 
Thursday next.— Madame Persiani’s appearance in 
‘I Puritani,’ at Drury Lane, is most considerately 
reported by a brief mention of the fact having taken 
place 


very | semblage of opera-books; 


Bennett has formally withdrawn himself from 
connexion with the Royal Academy of Music, 

will surprise no one who reflects that he is the oy. 
that 


therefore, he had no figure nor place in 


prise us—still less be any cause for 
such puny life as lin in the A is 
shaken out of it by Wednesday's concert. 
artists as a body more moral courage to resist jp. 
timidation in the form of cajolery, such things 
could never happen. While, however, it may he 
feared that the present is not the last case of the 
kind by many on which we may have to animadvert, 
we shall not cease to fight the battle in defence of 
their independence, ungracious h the task be, 
—Another report is curious i ing none 
other than more last appearances of Signor Tam. 
burini, who, it is said, may — join the opera 
Lane, to sing Don Gig 
vanni. This we hope—in gratitude for much ples 
sure given us by the veteran in his y and 
maturer da is not true.—Rumour the thir 
(and a good one it is) mentions that Mr. Hullah is 
about to give a concert consisting of Mr. Horsley’s 
music. is—respectively to both dead and living 
—ought to have the warmest support from every 
one that talks of “‘ native talent.” 

This day week Messrs. Puttick & Simpson ar 
about to bring to the hammer the music-books and 


i connected 
with other arts than music (being one of Elia’s 
set), who for some years edited the Harmonicon, 
who later wrote on the art in the Examiner, 
and whose collections were miscellaneous (to judge 
from the Catalogue), but comprised some _— 
and peculiar items. Among.these may be men 
tioned a copious (we almost imagine unique) a 
ing from Handel's 
days to our own.— This sho be kept toge- 
the hope that 
public musical library, as thought meriting 
gradual enrichment. 

Dog-day heat and mismanagement seem doi 
their united utmost to ruin the Opéra Comique 
Paris. The librettists at their wits’ ends to 
find subjects, — how os should they have con- 
ceived any aliment for music to exist in that Damon 
and Pythias ‘Chapelle et Bachaumont,’ whose 
** Voyage” is known to such readers of French s 
travel beyond the verge of the ‘ Henriade,’ and 
‘Athalie,’ and ‘Télémaque’? The music to this 
operetta is by M. Cr ois.—Something more 
defensible may be found in the fact that the success 
of ‘Le Médecin’ has sent com to Moliere, 
from whom has been derived ‘ Fourberies de 
Marinette,’ another operetta given at the Opéra 
Comique, with music by M. Creste.—M. Berlics 


writes in a strain of 
tempted to ask if it be not a little sarcastic, con- 
cerning a new bergerie, ‘L’Agneau de Chloe,’ also 
in one act, set by M. Montaubry, which has just 
been produced at the Thédtre Lyrique. 

Among the new arrivals from Italy may be men- 
tioned Signor Rota, though his special talent—in 
which, every one assures us, he is most successful 
—as the composer of ballet-music, is one which, 
for the moment, bears small value in London. 
Our other news from the South are tidings of 4 
summer opera, on a splendid scale at Rimini, 
where there is a new and magnificent theatre. But 
who are the singers? and where is the composer! 

The Adelphi company commenced a brief et 
gagement at Sadler's Wells on Monday, with ‘The 
Green Bushes’ and ‘Our French Lady's Maid. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, also, at the 
Surrey a on the same day with ‘ Ireland 9 
it was,’ ‘ Gal,’ and ‘ Barney the Baron.’ 


To CoRRESPONDENTs. —H. N.—J. D.—M. H. 
M. K.—Anti-P,—An Old Playgoer—F. M.—received. 


and concentration; whereas the dramatist designed 
that the heroine of the theatre abould foil’ the 


We give a rumour or two on the authority of 
contemporaries. 


our The first is, that Prof. 


Erratum.—P. line 15, for “ Little Brierly” 


praise so high, that we are 


\ 


| 
a last Matinée by zarvady—a 
by Madame Lemmens Sherrington; and the annual 
ess esta ent has ever turned out; and that, 
with an em ent of riches suc trative” concert got up by the noble amates 
to provide for, the onl ible course is specially whose Mass was brought forward. So UnAnimons, 
indeed, is the feeling of every one with regard to 
this discreditable exhibition, that it will n 
nature of the fable is more practicably, tangibly, 
wrought out by the Italian than by the Frer 
actress, whom we have been of late years used to 
connect with Racine’s tragedy. Madame Ristori’s 
MSS. of the late Mr. W. Ayrton,—a musical 
— 
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tions from the best German Authors 
also containing Commercial Letters. By 


STEIN. of of Berlin Professor wt 
chester. Third Edition, 400 pages, post 8vo. cl tt 
GOETHE’S FAUST (Part I.), arnt an Ana- 
revised and improved. 12mo. cloth 
MARIOTTI'’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND 
IMPROVED EDITION. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Second 
Editi revised, enlarged, and improved. By A. GAL- 
LENGA, Italian’ Professor in University Coll 
Author of * italy, Past and 
&c. 13mo. cloth, 38 


Present,’ ‘ H 


Hote, by ANT. TROT early ready.) 
NEW WORK BY M. an ROCHE. 
HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS depuis l’origine de la Littérature jusqu’’ nos 
par ANT. ROCHE, Directeur de ucational Lusti- 


ROCHE (ANT.), LES POETES FRANCAIS, 
recueil de morceaux choisis dans les meilleurs poétes, depuis 
Yorigine de la Littérature jusqu’A nos jours, avec une N 
biographique et critique sur chaque poéte. Quatriéme 
tion. 8vo. cloth, és. 

ROY’S FRENCH and ENGLISH CONVER- 
Edition, revised A ee by F. LORIN, 12mo. cloth, 3s, 

LORIN (F.), FRENCH READING and PRO- 
NUNCIAT OF with and without a Master; with Practical 
Exercises. sewed, la. 

VOLTAIRE._HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. 
A New Edition, with an ce eee , for the Use of 
Schools. By x BERTRAN 12mo. cloth 2a. 6d. 

WILLIAMS’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 


CONVERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. 
Fourteenth enlarged Edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


** W. & N.’s SELECT CATALOGUE of 
MENTARY FRENCH, LATIN, &e. 
BOOKS, may be had post free in return for one one penny stam 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


6 ee ; and 20, South 


6,58 
ror al] 
the One 
luck, 
d 
THB NEPHEW AS . 
The German Text, wi 
| 
** The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original in sub- 
stance, and pleasing in manner, that even the ordinary reader will 
find in it nothing monotonous or occult. Altogether it is a rare 
Po and fascinating book.”— Leader. 
“ A neat little folding stereoscope, called the Book-Stereoscope, 
ey the volume. When opened for use, the Book-Stereo- 
scope is exceedingly light, and can, with the most perfect ease and 
comfort to the person pains it, be applied over the pair of stereo- 
scopic photographs which form each illustration........ Nearly all 
tute d ondre ome il, Svo. cloth, 44 
(To be completed in volumes.) 
Author of ‘Monumental Brasses and Slabs,’ ‘The Monumental 
Brasses of England,’ ‘ Christian Monuments in 
pe England and Wales,’ &c. 
he illustrations, twenty in number, consist of coloured plates ——————_ 
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—_— 
GERMAN POETS. 
Just published, square cloth, 6s. 
B POBTRY. of GERMANY: Selection CHAPMAN & HALL LL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
“the th n the Page. iy ALERED 
B RSKERVILLE, re cloth, 68; orstitched, 5s, 6d. 
A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. me 
; and 20,Sout By WALTER ITE, 
Author of ‘A Walk to the Land’s End,’ &c. [July 1, 
[HE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: : 
Hints for an the Senate, aud the Bar. New V f th 
Genera HEALTH AND DISEASE— olume of the Library Edition o¢ 
London : Berworth a = —— THEIR LAWS. Price 6s. cloth, with a Vignette, 
pu Price 
ASTON and. its INHABITANTS; or, With Plain Practical Prescriptions. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
Sketches of Life ins Country Town, By By Bensamin Ripce, M.D. F.R.C.S. &. VOLUME I. [July 1, 
witha dash of fun it which will carry the reader to the end in ‘ of The 
10 ree from Professional Techn es, with many new ew Volume of Carlyle’s W ‘ 
lite, oF tares b by the in TRANSLATIONS FROM THE TH 
e are inciine e u : 
recreation sould Hardly be afforded than Spe ver Gown | MUSAUS, TIECK, RICHTER. 
by this w. Crown 8vo. 63. [Th is dav, 
APLES and KING FERDINAND: an T H AGE: 
Historical and Political Sketch of the Kingdom of the Two Yo- »P &., of — 
Bicilies ; with Biographical Notices of the Neapolitan Bourbons, POLITICS, POETRY, and CRITICISM. 
By BLIZA price pe be. cloth — A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE. DAVENPORT DUNN, 
“ This volume is very opportune in point of publication, A A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
large circulation certain ly awaits it.” = Observer. By By CHARLES LEVER. 
[In a few days. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


BY OCTAVIUS ROOKE, ESQ. 


~ LIFE of the MOSELLE, from its Source 
nthe VOSGES MOUNTAINS to its CONFLUENCE with - On July Ist will be published, No. XIII., price 5¢., of 


ihe RHINE, at COBLENC 
ustrated by Seventy beautifully executed Wood ——— 
by the Author, OCTAV us ROOK E, 
by Bolton, from Drawings by the Xuihor, OCTANT THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Tt wasa of the author to Moselle the 
subject of an illustrated volume.”— Athenaeum. CONTENTS. 
1. GHOSTS OF THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL. 7. CHARLATAN POETRY—MARTIN FARQUHAR f 
SECOND EDITION. 2. MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMER AND THE HOMERIC TUPPER. : 
E CHANNEL ISLANDS: JERSEY, AGE. 8. COMTE’S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
GUERNSEY, &c., Pictorial, Legendary, and Descriptive. | 3. THE TROUBADOURS. 9. THE STATE OF PARTIES. 
a etter ravingson Wood, | 4 HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 10. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READ- 
Price 6a. cloth , 5. MR. KINGSLEY’S POEMS. ING SOCIETIES. 
“ Just the book the visitor to these fslands requires."—Aflas. | ¢ MAHOMET. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 
Cuarman & Haut, 198, Piccadilly. par 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | Pos 


AMUSEMENI FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


1. 
The Chaplain’s Narrative of the |The following Books, withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY, are offered to 
Captains of Merchant Vessels and others, in Parcels of One Hundred 


Biese Works, " § 7 Volumes each, at Five Pounds per Parcel:— 
2 Two Y A Kings It is N Mend Q its! by Auth of The 
wo Years Ago, by OF ever 0 Mend...... u y Author o 
The Crisis in the Punjab, from the waite Lies, by Charles Nothing by Ewe Yeas Age, by Eh Kin 
10th of MAY until the FALL of DELHI. By FRED rock’s Memorials of Havelock .. .. esleaf, by Mrs. Oliphant ...... eade’s Course 0 4 seen I 
H. COOPER, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, y — A Woman's Story, by Mrs.S.C. Hall 3) Madaron; or,the Artizan of Nismes 3 Days of My Life, b Mrs, Oliphant 3 
(Just ready. | The Rose of Ashurst, by Mrs.Marsh 3 | Ailieford Dynevor Terrace, by Miss 2 
The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs.Gore 3) Antipodes; or, the New Existence.. 3 Dona Blanca of Navarre .......... 3 H 
3. Alcazar, by — by of ‘ Quits!’.. 3 0 cc 3 T 
Out on the World 3 mmon, by Mrs.Gore .......... 3 e Hills of the Shatemuc ........ | 
Traits and Stories of lo-Indian | Oakleigh Mascott ................ 2| Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh. 1 | Edward Willoughby, b Lady Long 3 
y 
LIFE. By Lieut.-Colonel ADDISON. Eight Illustrations. | My Brother's Keeper ...... seeeee 1) The Course of e Love.......... 1) Dred, by Mrs. Stowe...... coce “8 
(Just ready. | Dred, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe ........ 2) Henry Lyle, by E. 2 | 
4, Cleve Hall, by Miss Sewell ........ 2 Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge... 2 |The Heiress of Haughton.. . 3 BRA, 
NE N Grace Lee, Julia Kavanagh .... 3 Evelyn Marston, by Mrs. Marsh .. 3) Arthur Brandon........ 2 
ynevor Terrace, by onge y Marion ...... oe cece 3 | Isabel, by J. E. Jea ee Robert 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme | Marguerite’s Legacy .............. 3| Lucian Playfair .................. 3| The Lady of Fashion ........ Ciao 
LEE, Author of ‘Kathie Brande,’ &c. 3 yols. The Young Lord............... Rank and Beauty ....... 3| LauraGay......... 
{ln the press. Philip Courtenay, by Lord W. Lennox 3 Hen Clarendon 2 Madeleine Clare ee ee ee 3 
M cece 3 | The Eve of St. Mark............: 2) Goodin Everything ............+. 2 
y Lady. 2 vols. Young Singleton, by Talbot Gwynne 2/| The Second Wife.......... seseeees 3 Progress and ejudice, by Mrs.Gore 3 
To Be or Not to Be, by H.C. Andersen 1 | Brock’s Memorials of Havelock. . 1 | Alice Wentworth .....sccecceesss 3 
Mutation. 8 vols. Heirs of Blackridge Manor ........ 3 Adventures of a Clever Woman.... 3 Aubrey, by Mrs. Marsh.......-..-. 3 
uits! by the Author o e 3 | Cuthbert St. Elme an WITTTITE 
Maude Skillicorne’s Penance. By the | Friends of Bohemia ............ Freida the Jongleur .............. 3 
Author of ‘The Story of My Wardship.’ 2 vols. The Professor, by Currer Bell. . 2 | Lady Bird Seecececescese oucces 3 | The General's Da ee cove 3 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Troliope.. 3| 2 | Eustace Conyers ....... 
The Cruellest Wrong of All. By the Gwen; or, the Cousins............ 2 4 Women's Story, , by Mrs. S.C. Hall 3 | House of Elmore..........sceeeee8 3 | 
Author of * Margaret ; or, Prejudice at H : Horatio Howard Brenton.......... 3 | The Jealous Wife, by Miss Pardoe.. 3 | Wildflower ..... ecccccececee 9 Pul 
» Prejudice at Home.’ 1 vo It is Never 3 by Capt. Beresford. . : 
Clara ; or, ve uro 3 urice Elvington.......-. e's Lessons, by OTE 
The Moors and the Fens. By F. G. | Jonnat tiome.............. 3| The Mildmayes ................ :. 3|Mauleverer’s Divoree....... 
TRAFFORD. 3 vols. Married for Love ............... 3 | Modern Society in Rome ...... +++» %| The Next Door Neighbours........ 3 
+ e e ytour eee eeeeee 3 n aug ee en er an rue. ee ee eee T 
Gaston Bligh. By the Author of Photo the Suliote ..... eeeceececes 3 | Fhe Secret Marriage ..........+++- 3 | Sydney Fielding .......+..s000---+ 2 H 
y rst eee ee eee na, a n Cologne *eeee g ew Cee eee ee 
The Three Chances. By the Author | mS 
of ‘The Fair Carew.’ 3 vols, The above Books are offered in Parcels (a, nly § 
a therefore be made in every instance when the order is given. a 
Tar 
London: & Co. 65, Cornhill. CHARLES 511, New Oxford-street, London. 
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Just published, with Fifty Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION. 


TREATING OF THE PRACTICE OF THE ART, AND ITS VARIOUS 
APPLIANCES TO NATURE. 


By LAKE PRICE, 
Photographer of the Royal Portraits taken at Windsor. 


London: Joun CauRCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 


A THREE WEEKS’ SCAMPER 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY AND BELGIUM; 
With an Appendiz on the Nature and Uses of Mineral Waters. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


On Saturday next, will be published, 
THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 
Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL,’ &c. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


DAY by DAY at LUCKNOW. By FRIENDS at their ‘OWN FIRESIDES. 
Mrs. CASE, Widow of Col. Case, 32nd Regt. (Queen’s). By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘ The Women of England,’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. &e. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: 


A Tractarian Love Story. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New -street. 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY “COMPROMISED.” 


THE ART-JOURNAL for JULY (price 2s. 6d.) contains Two | izes: dio 


Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections, viz. :— 
C. Stanfield’s ‘ ISCHIA,’ and Carlo Maratti’s ‘INFANT CHRIST.’ 
The Engraving from Sculpture is J. H. Foley's ‘ HAMPDEN.’ 


The Literary contributions include :—Titian, Part L—Mr. Ruskin and Constable.—British Artists: No. 36. D. Roberts, 
RA., lustrated.—Tombs of British Artists : Sir J. by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., illustrated.—Artistic Copy- 


right.—Original Designs for Manufacturers, i//ustrated. stal Palace—The Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. 
&C. Hall, ilustrated. — Institution —The National Gallery * * Compromised.”—Ornamental Iron Castings, by 
Robert Hunt, F.RS., &c. & 


_ ene & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


ROSA BONHEUR, PAINTER. 
HARRIET HOSMER, SCULPTOR. 


For authorized Biographies of these Artists, see the JUNE and JULY NUMBERS of 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Published by the Englishwomaun’s Journal (Limited), at their Office, 
Cavendish-square, W.; and sold for the Company by Pirer, SrePHENson & SpENcE, Paternoster- 
Price One Shilling. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The LITERARY GAZETTE 


has passed into the hands of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on and after the 3rd of JULY wih conese Sm on 

and with important variations in and additions to its literary and general 

Arrangements have been made | by which the assistance of a strong staff of contributors, of established Mterary character. has been 

weured for the columns devoted to criticism on Literature and on the Arts; the d ment bjects has been 

confided . been made for the receipt of such communications the principal foreign cities, as will 
—m English reader to note the state ‘snd ind progress of Continental Literature and A 4 

vepen 


Pleet-street, E.C., where all communications 


S ND-HAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
and by RUSS, VOIGHTLAN 

&o—A. BA and 244, HIGH HOLBORN N, begs to 
PHOTOGRAPHISTS he ON SALE a large Col- 
lection of First-class PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE L 
by KOSS. Amongst inom is a very fine &inch far 

23 by 24, folding camera, baths, preseure-frames, 
&c. &c., complete, and s 44 Portrait fer, 10 by & with swingi 
back camera. All are in excellent conditi to 


new, and are warran as perfect as received tote 
Opposite Day & Martiu’s (established 1765). 


R° SS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
wal, chemical, and actiate foci and have their 


Exhibition Jurors’ p. 274. 
“ Mr. Ross res —— for Portraiture having t the 
rocuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
eal, actinic, and visual A. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pen 
“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the —-_ It 
in aperture, “There stop: the eld ie Man, aad the 
ere is no field is andt 
ect up tothe 
pon applica 


OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 


os is unsurpassed in sensitiveness densi 
exclusive of bottles, 


price 


s.—Amber Varnish, 128. per po Crystal do., 4s. : 


requare, La 


ORNE CALO- 
SCOPIC, or COMPOUND LANDSCAPE LENSES. 
These Lenses are superior to any hitherto ey for Paid 


views, groups, or for general copying ; possessing flatness of fic! 
angle A view, equal distribution of light freedom from 
perf the chemical an 
ion ane price list — Horne Thorn- 


sent free. 
EC. to Her Majesty, 121, 122, and 133, Newgate- 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
AM y the Royal E 
T. OTTEW LLL & Co. beg 4 - b- the Publi 


3 


ure. 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as 5 the re lightest Camera 
in use. The 10 by! 8 Camera cont 
frames and focussing screen, with 3- pe Lens, all in 
the small compass of 123 by 104, by 34 outside n measurement, 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free ou 
T. Urrewitt & Co. W Wholesale, Retail and Export Photographic 
gton, London 


by BR HOMA®#4, Chemist all. Five- 
Bhillius AS uires of f this 
posting, can be had on receipt of és. 6d. 
office to RICHARD W. 


HOTOGRAPHY,. — Crate, — Mr, THomas’s 

enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of yi. 

tion of Collodion,“ PXylo-Lodide of Siiver.” sent free o pt 

two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on recei tof thirteen 
stam ps.— Address R R. W. Tnomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 


APPARATUS, anpj LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, Patt 
e Sole Maker of the X¥LO-10DIDE of SILVER, and 
u ho hic and Ap 


put in — cases 
ty y stamps or post- 


ic pre is extensively t all otogra- 
sta lishments. Ite is acknowledged. 
estimonials from the best ographers and principal scientific 
warrant the that hitherto no 

pic- 
ree from 


es; 
to any climate. Full for use 


and exported to 
CAUTION. Each bottle a red label, 
name and add RICHARD THOMAS Chemist, 10, 


Mall. to counterfeit which is felony.—NITRATE of SILVER 
BATH for the above » pecpanaiie on ma ae always obtained of 
R. W. Tuomas, yeady wed cost li ore than the price of 
ingredients ts used. KRYSTAL ISH. FROM THE 
Pictures, does n ire the Be po heat 

The coating will and free a5 stic 


Mall, Manufacturer o 
paratus. And ma be procured of 
at le, 2. an through 
Churchyard; essrs. Barclay 
street, Wholesale 


HOTOGRAPHY is now applicable to the 
n illustration ty | which we may mention 


avery 
1 obj o, the Lord’s Prayer 
beaut y visible to etter naked eye yet yet 
text-hand.— Clerical July 23 treat variety of of 
QGTANDARD 
INSTRU MENTS 
By NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
who obtained Prize Medal 
Instruments at the Exhibition of 1881, wie have, moreover 
rs, that hare 
Royal al “Letters Patent for ‘sane 
owing to the univ the (without acknow- 
ledgment) of some of Negretti TY bra’s unprotected Inven- 
tone, Negrettl Royal Makers yt Her 
— 40 in ILLUSTRATED 
of siz postage stamps. 


CATALOG: 


5g 
| 
| 
yl. 
| 
Third Edition, ls. ; per post la. id. 
CU. Operative Chemists, 38, D treet. Manche: 
to 
ed 
Mau 
r any other kind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
rices in 
rendering the Positives on dark and rich in colour. | 
structions for Use gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Stains. The is made by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red l, bearing thie re 
and add RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, No. = Pall 
icals 
ble C 
Ed 67, Bt. 
ts New Office, No 4, Bouverie > 
1 be reeeived. 


- ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
1,000. IN CASE OF DEATH, or. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF &@ PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be securedby an Annual Payment of 31. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


FIFTEEN is more 
pany has already 


ent 


Accidents alone may 
journey or year. NO CHARGE FOR STAMP D 
lway pany WM. J. VIAN, 
Offices, 3, Old -street, London, E. Secretary. 


DX ION INSURANCE OFFICE, FIRE 
an 
Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714 
Offices, 81, CORNHILL, and 70, 


now “ready he a Offices and with the the renpeotive “ia 
ountry. 


the C 
OMPLETE LIFE ASSURANCE by Indis- 
dence and 


© Policies, with unlimited leave of 
dating the Assurance, or increasing 
specified in the P 


olicy. wi and Form 
of Shareholders, 


oe ent an 
n terms Act 110 
r of the ALLIANCE ‘ASSUHAS 


, 35, Old Jewry 


PAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
New Bridge-et Blackfriars. 
Establ in 1762. 

The Equitable Society has issued gens its ge in 1762 
above 40,000 Policies, and paid in Bonuses, and for the 
purchase of Policies, Thire irty ‘Millions 

_Rever but in two instances m out of its vast and 


ents. 
f the Bon Bonuses don claims 


a Hatr, 100 per the amount of 
claims. More than Five Millions. liabilities have 
ongst th and rep 

The CAPITAL on the 3ist of — r, 1857, £6,800,000, 

The INCOME exceeds £430,000 pum. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is Pheld. every Wednesday, from ll 
to 1 o'clock, to receive Proposals for New Assurances; and a 
short Account of the Society may be had on n application at the 
Office, where attendance is giv ven daily from 10 to 4 o’clock. 

UR MORGAN, Actuary. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Profits 
instead of 
at each divi 


us. 
ums required by this Society for insuring yous 
ves are lower than in a Bye old-established Offices 
Insurers are fully protected all risk by au ample guarantee 
addition | A the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
"Policy Stamp pad by the 

obtained the Office in Threadneedle- 

street, eden, or or at any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALBE, Actuary. 


LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 


Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 


President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 
James Alexander, " James Helme, Esq. 
Charles George Esq. rving 
George Henry Barnett, Elliot Macnaghten, E 
ir George Carroll. Meyer Montefiore 
amin Cohen, Esq. Sir A. De Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. onel N. de Ro bild, Bort. 
Esq. 
G e, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, ni 
Auditors—George Joachim Goschen, ; Andrew hnston, 
George Peabody, £ 


LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensiv e variety 
of forms, and at Moderate the Rates for the 
Ages being pow than those of many of the older and nrost re- 


epectable 

PA RTICI PATION of PROFITS.—Four-Fifths, cent. 

e dec pared divided quin 

oe entitled bo participe NG "SCALES of PREMIUM.—Policies 
at minimum rates without poreenen n in Profita 

LIFE POLICIES are NOT LI to 


0 
ES for resid 
ome a 


ium 

The Assured participate i : the Fire Profits in 
in force for five Lightnlog pense at each od 

Losses b htn are mad ; and the Company are 
liable & by Explosion, a en occasioned by Gun- 
powder, ur in cases by in the Policy. 

Detailed Frospectuses application. 

uar Secretary. 

*y* The e Renewal ums at Midsummer 

are ready for int town and t the country. 


THE ATHENAUM 


AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bstablished 1836. 


is 

F ONE MILLION 

on Fire TLLION sterling 1857 
abroad, on prope every desc the premiums 
aré moderate, the settlement of claim sternal on and prompt. The 
losses in 1857 were 165,000l., the sums paid in settlement of 
losses exceed one million sterling. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.11, Lombard-street, London, 


Di 
HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Chairman. 
JOHN @. Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
John Martin, . M.-P, 
Rowland Mitchel ae. 
— Morris, Esq. 


orman, Esq. 
Henry R. Reyn Re nolds, 
Sir God y Th — 


The 


t. M.P. 
Bart. 
Thomson bar. M.P. 
John Harvey, Esq. 


J Esq. John Esq. 
John Loch, oe, James Tulloc ° 
Stewart Marj banks, Esq. Heary Vigne, 

Lewis Loyd, jun. E enry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 


John H Bq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq. Secretary. muel Brown, Esq. Actuary. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 

thie Company to future Insurers 


inquen , or a Low Rate of 
The next division of Profits will bedeclared in June,1860, when 
all Participating Policies pe shall have subsisted at least one 
yearat Christmas, 1859, will be allowed to share in the Profits 
At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the 
bones Sprrermiomary Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 


913, 

At the last valuation, at Christmas, 1854, the Assurances in 
force amounted - upwards of 4,240, 0608. the 1 Income from the 
Life Branch in 1854 was more than 200 0008, and the Life Assur- 
of the Guarantee Capital) exceeded 


FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern 
parte < of the United States of America, have been material] 


IN VALID LIV ES.— Persons whoare notin such soundhealth 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums, may have their Lives insured at Premiums. 
LOANS granted on life poe to the extent of their values, 
rovided such sales shall have been effected ° sufficient time to 
ave attained in each case a value not under 50 
SIGN MENTS of POLICIES.—Written N otices of, received 


st 
EDICAL FEES 4 by the Company, and no charge will be 

made for Policy Stam 

NOTICE I8 HEREBY Sivan, Ro FIRE POLICIES 
which oupsre at MIDSUMME renewed within fifteen 
days at this Office. or with Me 1, St 
corner ‘ft Pall Mall; or with the Company's’ Agents throughout 
the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany. 


[HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
LONDON. 


Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 


THOMAS CHALLIS, Ald., Chairman. 
THOMAS BRIDGE SIMPSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


acob Cope, Esq. ohn T. Fletcher, Esq. 
n, Esq. fe — 
m Delf Esq 
John Dixon, Jam agton, Bea. MP 
Benjamin Bigington, Esq. Vv M.P. 


Seeretary— rice, LL.D. 
Actuary— David 
Fire Manager— Francis Cuthbertson, Esq. 

The MIDSUMMER FIRE KENEWAL RECEIPTS are now 
ready, and may be had on application at the head officeofthe Com- 
or any ofits Agents the country. 

joseee explosion of Gas made good by the Soman. 

TH LIFE DEPARTMENT Fovr-rirras of the Profits 
divisible by the Company’s Deed of Settlementallowed to 
the Company transacts all business relating to Life Assur- 
enees Deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, on the 
most liberal terms consistent with sound principles and public 


ety. 
N osherse for STAMPS on LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES. 
ANS granted a the deposit ofa Life 


LO on y, and & 
Policy to te eff effected by the borrower 
The POLICIES of this Comoony 


DX the renewal 
ium is received within rl OF GRACE, 
though the Assured have died 


To all Agee, Solicitors, and Surveyors, liberal 
lowance 


LKINGTON -& Co., PATENTEES of the 

ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER. 

SMITHS, BRONZISTS beg to they have added 

to their extensive Stock a large ety of New Designs in the 

ighest Class of A hich iy A obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition ‘the’ of the C 

as well ge 
uncil Medal was 


e awarded to the trade). 
to at the in 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
as being plated by Patent Process afford 

REGENT. T-STREET, 8.W., and 45 MOORGATE-STREET, 

NDON; COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, and at 

MANUFACTORY, NEWIIALL DIRMINGITA 
wand Drawings sent free by post. "Ke-plating and Giia- 
as us 


DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 


. N°1600, 


ZENSON’S “WATCHES. — Excellence 


nd perfection ry 
a of his manufacture stand second to none? 
** All that can be in finish, taste, and design.” or 


‘desired 
“The Watebes here exhibited surpass those 
Thos h 
ose > 
PHLET,’ containing important information 


© greatest ce the o to thei 

any 
receipt of a remittance. — Merchants Shippers, 
su — Watches Exchanged or ts, Shippers, and 
MANUFACTORY, 33 & 3, DCATE- BILL, LONDON, Bo 


MAPPIN’ S DRESSING CASES a and 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special 
to the Queen ane the only Sheffield Makers 
Consumer in Lon Their London Rooms, aad 
KING W STRE ET, London 
STOCK of DRESSING 
men's TRAVELLING BAGS in the World, each Article 
ufactured under their own eu tende 
MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for ¢ Gentlemen. 
MAPPIN’S Two-Guinea DKESSING CASE, in solid Leathe, 
and DRESSING BAGS, from 
eac 


essrs. MA of their extensive Stoc, 

.W ces attached 
by pest ou receipe of twelve » forwarded 
MAPPIN BROTHBSRS, 
KING WILLIAM-STREBT, CITY, LONDON; 
ufactory—Queren’s CUTLERY Woras, 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS, CABINET 
ANUFACTURERS and UPHOLSTERERS, Nog 
FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C., ull announce the 
wine have ve just added to their already ve lange ry large Premises, NEw 
or urpose v Accum modatiog 
and een efficiency 4 to their 
BEDDING and BED-ROOM FURNITURE DEPARTMEDST. 


ROOMS now contai 
stead in — 
polished, ‘Deaf an 


oods 
including their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucner’s Patesti,« 
Somnter er, (pow so much in use in this Country, aod ia 
France and Beigium), and all other kinds of Bed- F owe 
ture. The same variety will be found in the other De 


Library, and d General Furniten, 
Koom. 


priced Articles, as well as of the more cost 

Smee & Sons ask the favour of an 
Establishment They are glad to give Estimates before receiving 


DRESSING A SES; 
PO pORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING @ BAGS, 
FISHER 


AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S | DENT! 

FRICE WATER cleans and whitens the teeth, braces th 

gums, sweetens the breath, prevents toothache, removes the odow 

and k the mouth healthy. ice 2a. and 3a pe 

bottle. Sold b by all Perfumers and Chemists.— Wholesale Agents 
Rimmel, 96, Strand ; and Sanger, Oxford-street. 


CELLENTS BIJ OUTERIE COUR 
ANTE: Modéles spéciaux a sa Fabrique.”—WATHED 

STON & BROGDEN — been honoured with a Fi 
Medal at the Paris Uni —— 3 Exhibition, accom 
flattering Testimonial invite the public tm 
inspection of their GOLD CHAINS and extensive assortment d 

JEWELLERY, all made on the premises. 

WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths, 
Hearietta-street vest, Covent-qasden p. 17%. 
N.B. Assays made o Chains and Jewellery for is. * ol 


W ARM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S TU! 
LET VINEGAR is nowa perfect luxury. As a 
junct to the daily Bath or ablutions, a refreshing Perfume, 1~ 
disinfectant, it is quite unri Price ls, 2. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. E. KIMMEL, Perfume 
to Her Majesty, 96, Strand and Crystal ao 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU} 
of PATENT PORTMANTEADS, with four 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and D 
CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, with square opening ; and 
ALLE anufacturers of Portable BARRACK 
ROOM RMITURE ona MILITARY TTERS. 


(Bee separate Catalogue) 18and22,STRAND. 


-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S 18 THE BEST. 


Prize Medals a —London, gad Paris. 
Prices and every 
archouse, 43, UDGATE-HILL Cc. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the neces 
DEED BORER. BTRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES SAPES, 


DEE BOXE: Complete Lists of Sizes 
Oph BON, Chorehyard, London Lat 
57, Bt. 


Fields, 


RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, & 


—Statuettes, &c., in Parian 
Bisque and other oun arble and bro 
hemian Cocke, marb Candelabra, 
many other Art- manufactures, all in the best taste, and a! 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, 


ooo COCOA. —This excellent preparation is 
plied in Ib, and jb. packets, 1s. 6d. and 94—JAMES 
Homeopathic Chemist, 118, Great Russeil- 
Broad- City ; andat the Manu- 

308, Euston: road. Every packet as above. 


WHEN YOU ASK FO 


GLENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ABE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


— 


SS Sy 


= 


Q 
a 
Se 


= 


vas LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
of ey vides that persons rec ng compensation from 
this Company ave not barred thereby from recovering full damages _ 
from the party causing the injury—an advantage no other Com- 
is ON in 
or less 
paid as 
ay all th ei wa ons, where 
Offi and at e prin y ’ *! yonnD 
Franci 
Trave 
or 
AGENTS WANTED.—Persons desirous of being aes : 
Agents will communicate with the Manager, giving erences. 
The usual commission is allowed, and as an inducement to exer- 
tion one-half of the commission is continued to the Widows of 
movers variety of Bed- 
of Dining-room, Drawing-room, 
and in the Carpet and U pholster 
three annual payments of premium have 
been made, instead of five as heretofore. pe 
Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will partici- 
sion in January, 1863, according to the conditions contained in the 
Ca 


if 


ite 


| iste 


pal? S| & & 


CB, 


1600, Juxx 26, "58 
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TREDERICK DENT, Chroanmeter, Wateh, 


; Maker he Queen and P 
of Clock for the Houses of of Par 6, 
pusad, and 34, Exchange. 


No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


“SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 
ranted good by the Makers, and Shave well for Twelve 
Shave well for Three Years. 

RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards) 


the world is 


Af APPIN ELECTRO-SILVER 
and TABLE CUTLERY 

MAPPIN Manufacturers ‘by Special A 
w 


ears. 
BROTHERS Cutlery Wor 


in 

@ WILLIAM on Bridge, contain by ore 
STUCK of E I LATE and TABLE 
BY in the World, which is transmitted direct from their 
, QUEEN'S CUTLERY SHEFFIELD. 
Fiddle King’s; Lily 
116 0 8 0 013128 0 
vorks 170293008 4 0/314 0 
19 Dessert Spoons 1709300234 0 
Tea Spoons ©16 0/140 17 01116 0 
Sauce Ladles © 8 0.010 013 

8 ongs 
Fish Carvers 10 0/110 0/114 0) 118 0 
Knife do. © 38 0 
] ©1898 017 610 0 
6 Beg Spoons (gilt) 010 01015 01018 0|11 0 
Complete Service........£10 13 10/15 16 611718 621 4 6 


separately ages = 


4 Corner Dishes (forming & Dishes), 81 88; One Set 
wre 20 inch, two 14 inch— 
and Coffee Ser- 


3 


Complete Service . 
Messrs. MAPPIN'S TABLE 


Handics, wich do not come solely by the supester quality and 
ence 
fhicknets of the Jvory Handles. 


MAPPIN BROTHEne, «7 & 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET 
City, London; Manufactory, Cutlery Works, Sheffield.’ 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table 
—— Se whole of which are prepa with the most - 

wholesomeness 


usta 
and Payne's Koyal 

To most ozs, ond wholesale 
of CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON NE LARGE 8SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of wes Evens TOILETTE 
he Stock of each is at the | 


WARE. T once and 
Most varied ever eR to the public, and aS Ee ed at 
proportionate with those that have this 
ment the most distinguished in this country. =. wrtable Showers, 
7a. 6¢.; Pillar BL to SL ; ursery, 15s. to 38a. ; = pg, 
144. to Hip, to Sila. 6d.— assortment of ur- 
and id Plunge, unge, Vapour. and Camp Shower Baths. 
Ware 16a. 6d. to 45a. the Bet of 


E BEST SHOW of IRON B Ss 
in the WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 
FOUR LARGE ROO evoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Cots. with appropriate Bed- 


pas and Bed. Portable Folding Bedsteads lls ; 
t [ron Bedstends, fitted with Dovetail Joints and Patent 
Backing andsome 


from 
Gramental iron and Brass Bedstead, in great variety, from 
ILL BURTON’S 


IAM G 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE 


may 
pee. lt contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of his  iltimited tock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Bickel Silver ane Be tannia Meta) _D 
water Marble Mantel 
am Table Gu 


asclier, Tea Urns 
Baths 
aod Brass Bedsteads 


and es, Tea Trays, 
and be, wi of 
and Plane 
31, la of 
London. — 


ewmauretreet 4, 5, erry's- 


WLANDS’ ODONTO, Feast Dentifrice, 
nestimable value 


Orien 
in INP Ingredients, 
TIVYING tee TEETH, 1, imparting 


riog the Breath s Pure 
CAUTION ~The ROWLANDS’ ODONTO are on 
t Stamp affixed on each bo 
Bold by them and by Chemists 


OWLAND & 
ce ben, 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


connexion with their 
Established 
Wine Water Ju 


~ new and elegant Somgne, for Gas, from 4. upwards. 
stock of Foreign Ornam 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 


LUSTRES, 4, Oxford-street, London, conducted in 
ry, Broad-street, 


Richly cut and ved 

Goblet lets, and all of 
lass at exceedi ingly moderate Crystal Glass 
view. Export 


1807. 


always on 


and Furnishiug orders snceuted with despatch. 


allow to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERN a The 
steel spring, 80 o he 


u 
wer is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD 
tog pow with 


and i pensi 
n texture, nex 
nary stocking. Price, 
JOHN WHITB, MANUFACTURER, 228 


RUPTURES.—-BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
wed by upwards of 300 Medica] Gent! 


ften burt 
being worn round the | 


-t —} with so much ease and closeness 
circular 


detected uring sleep. A descri 
be had, and fail te Gu) forwarded by 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
or VA ARIQOSS VEINS, and all cases of W WEAKNESS and 
fthe LEGS, N 


5, The porous, 
on like ordi- 


ve 
from 72. to 16a. each ; 
, London, 


spectacle 
becomes 
to empla em 
see with 


the’ York Hotel 


PECTACLES.—Sicart aad 
NE3S.—A newly-invented Instru 
the BOUND MAGNIFIER. 


lenses of the greatest transparent power. The 
aged persons are 
loy the sight most occu pation, can 
fa ifying power ,and 
ol the he dangerous ‘effects 
werful Alb Piccadilly, 


RIGI DOMO.” — Patronized Her 


ton for the Crystal Palace, Re 
Lawrence, o 


“FRIGI DOMO,” & Canvas made of patent 
ool,a non-conductor of Heat = Cold’) 


ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole 
7, Trinity-lane, Ci 


for the Horticultural Society, Sir Joseph Pax- 
Zoological 


Society, late Mra. 
f Ealing Park, and — ord. 
PROTECTION FROM THE peg FROST. 
repared Hair and 
, wherever 
a fixed temperature. It horticul- 
flori for Fruiteand Flowers 
from attacks of 


To be ad any Tea 


purposes, 
scorching rays of the 
, and from morn 


mats as & covering.” 
“T have just inid 14,000 plants, and keep the 
ou an 
under your Dems, ond 


W. Wynn's Gardener. 
have done so for 


accom panied an additional order. 


QUITE NEW. 
SULTAN A’S SAUCE.—A most 


principally of of h con 
nary productions of the Eas 
Meat, Poultry and forms a 


stimulant to the apps 
iments combinec 
t. Itisan with Fish, 
valuable eddition to ts 


leasi 


cious 


Agents, Crosse & Blackwell, Purveyors to to the Queen, 21, Seho- 


observe, that 

WiLLiAM LAZEN BY on th the back cam addition 
e nt labe d signed 

LAZEN BY, 6, §—- 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 


SAUCE are requested to 
uine but that whi Seame the name = 


ELIZABETH 


NDREWS'S DUBLIN WHISKEY.—One 


Bottles (3 gallons) of Andrews’s finest Old Dublin 
Whiskey forwarded, paid, to every maliver Stati 
Eng on receipt of a Post-office order for 40s. Other qualities 
from 184., according to age. This Whiskey differs from 


iit D t ~ Biblied from. land. 
u was ex 
ANDREWS & CO. ~ 


pirit Merchants, 19, 90, 21 and 
Dame-street, Du biin. 


SODA WATER, Malvern Selt- 


Lemonade. Every Bottle 
the Alkali Waters sis protected by « Label over the Cork with their 


Potass Water, and of 


at London, Liverpool, 


Ill 
P 


The 
in - wood Cases, 
ustrated Lists 
harmaceutical 


Bottles, and also Weights, Knife, an 
Stock in 


of 


Durability of Gutta Perch 
easure 
SIR RAYMOND 
Second Testi 


ined it t, 
irst down, now 


URABILITY of GUTTA — 
BING.— Many uiries hoving made as to the 
ubing, the Gutta + Com 
blicity to rine follow 


—F 
R, SLE Bot WIGHT. 
loch, 


—In 
ting the Gutta Per Tubing 
— Feapecti uch satisfaction, it answers 
y Builders, and other persons hess 

and tt there is not the least apparent di 
; and I am informed “that it 
houses that are being erected 


ted generally in the b 


WATER. of the ISLE of WIGHT ban has effect 
no 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


4 us divided :—No 1M, REGENT- 

is their Depot fi Uniforms, ening and 

rousers ; or uipea 

Waterproofed Guinea Capes, Servants’ Live Ne. 18 10, tae 

new Establishment for Ladies’ Habite’s and 

No. 144 contains their other new Department f. 


tlemen with the . nee, d ereby 

essrs. NICOLL have wi The 

Wholesale W Regent - street. 

premises, viz., 2%, 30, 31, The 

City Depot is ata and 23, AsumAty and the addresses of 
are journals 

United Kingdom and the Colonies. pod 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
RTCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


air 
and erfumery for the To the net of — 


betw Teeth clean “them. 
ually,—the hairs never come 
sole makers of the aS and Cam 


e 
the N Bouquetsa.—Sole Estab 


ow lishment, 130 "Oxford- 
street, Ind and 3rd doors West from H ent, Lion and Iai, 0 


NOW THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 
continues to give her vivid 


an examination of the handwriting = a style never hitherto at- 
tempted in —~y > P us of knowing 
inclose a 


their wri sex 
to Mise Russell, 
they receive in a 


ae opinion of her colncides with my own.” 
a ear his character is too truly as you so 
AD. Mamma says it is very just, and not too good.” 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
CRINUTRLAR ranteed top cou PELLE'S 


os, &c.,in a feww 
w ver cause, p en 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all its lf used in 
the nursery, it will avert in life. by ali Che- 
mists, price 2s., or will , On receipt of twenty-four 
ps, by Miss Coupellé, 6, C - 
ndon.—T _ ve its use in hundreds 
cases with success.” Dr. Wi —*] ty sold it f for eleven years, 
and have never heard a complaint of Ree hemist.— 
wa is quite restored.” "nine years’ 


. James 
ous.” ames, Mahon. 
NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 


continues her vivid and interesting delineations of character 

from an examination of the handwriting of individuals, in a style 
never before in England. Persons desirous of know 
their own ch of any friend, must inclose a 
specimen of their sex and age, with 14 
stamps, to Miss Coupellé, 69, ewman-s 

don, and willr r return a full detail of the gifts, 
defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with ard 
other things caicu to be useful life. — From 
“I consider your shill re * Your descri 


cbaracter is marvellously co 
you sent me ia true 
him very accurately.” 


S a MEDICINE lo 


its in ope 
Nervousness, and 
ANTIBILIVUS PILLS 
ving stood th 


iss Mamma 


Liver and Bo'wels, 


e test of public of half-a- 
century. by James Cockle, Surgeon, 15, New 
Urmond-street, and had of all Medicine V enders, in boxes, 
at le léd., od., 48. lla. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for m pease ty the om inent 
of the as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 
rn, Headache, Gout, au , and Ip D. 
mirably adapted cu uring 
; and it the food of infante 
ed with the ACIDULATED LEMU 
t rms Efferveecing ing Aperient h 


NERVO- ABTERIAL 
Dr. WILLIAM "BATCH ELOUR, 


Member of the Royal C Company, 


the lity of whole ody ~ and 
nervous comp » ils. "ona 338., 
Ranclagh-ctrest, Liverpool” To be bad of all Chemists the 
Upited 
UPTURES EFFECTUALLY 


WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remed 
in thousands of and is to ev vari 
single or double rupture in both sexes, b or ine 
perfect cure in a short time, without pain or 
the further Ly & f trusses unneces- 
rt of the world caa have 


~ + - 
of 10a. in postage stam 
on Chie? Landon Office to Dr. Ralph. 


a large selecti 
free by post for four penny stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ILLS 
mn CURED an ULCERATED LEG.—Charics 
ter, was for six years afflicted with an 


t of an 
he tried ev remed professional! skill co 
fering e r~ ote we worse, and with discase 
ffering mere 2. 
Holloway’s Vintmen and these 


he commenced usi ng t and 

— remedies in twelve weeks left him without a wound or 
blemish, enjoying robust health. — by all Medicine 
Venders throughout the world ; + Professor H Esta- 
blishment, 244, Strand, Lendon ; * by A. Stamps, ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrne ; and B. Muir, Malta 


character ond 


O 
Gene”. 
V7 
the 
PATENT M 
Sm i 
4 
and Invisible Voice Conductor. It fits so into the ear as not to age, with l4 penny stam 
be in the least perceptible; the unpleasant sensation of singing -street, Hampstead’ road, 
noises in the head is entirely removed, It affords instant relie day or two full detail of ‘the gifts, 
to the deafest persons, and enables them to hear distinctly at ons, &c. of the writer, with m 
church and at public assemblies. Messrs. SOLOMONS have in- | other things calculated to be useful through life.—From “A 
glad 
H. 
it."— 
do 
of 4 Dish Co 
© 
rice, S ies A y Book of Engravings, with prices attached, 
on application. 
Quality, | Quality, | Quality. | 
uality. 
Dosen full-size Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles.............. £42 4 0 412 0 
Dosen full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 4 0 211 0 
Pair of regular Meat Carvers. 015 6 
i extra-sized ditto ........ 0 8 6 | 016 6 W 
air Poultry Carvery 015 6 it 
for Sharpening.......... 3 0 | tural 
£4116 0 618 6 916 6 luired 
KNIVES still maintain their 
of their blades, being their own Sheffield and sole manufacturer 
Ting of all Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen throughout the kingdom “it is much cheaper thas 
most highly recommended are— Pic and Tart Fruits of every 
_- Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Scho Sauce, 
Essence of Jams, Jellies, and Urange Marmalade, | o 
and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, | pony. 
oot Jel inds f ble Rover’ a 
_Onaon 
g Eleven 
Graduated 
to them post 
omson 
Consultations by appointment daily, a Sunday. A Treatise - 
every kind of Hernia, 
from patients cured, sent 
SOUND AND WHITE TEETH H 
are indispensable to Personal Attraction, and to health and letter 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. for Pump M 
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MACMILLAN & NEW 


I, 


By the late George Brimley, M.A. 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ESSAYS. Edited by WILLIAM GroRGE 
in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait 
Crown 870. 78. 6d. 7 


Tennyson's VIL. M 
oem 
Criticism. IX. W 


-4 e House. X. Wilson's N octes. 
Lite of Bte Sterling. XI. Comte’ Positive Philo- 
sop 


_ had not been rature would 
been deprived of of the delighitat and prosions 
Y critical 
h an — 


I. Novel. 
Tt. 
P 
IV. 
VL. 
have 


volumes of 


reader the Eesays will N disclose the wonderful clearness of pe 
tion, the a cee of feeling, the pure taste, and the remarkab 
firm and decisive wi ane the characteristics of a 


II. 
A Story for Girls. 
RUTH and her FRIENDS. With a 
_, Feap. 8vo. 52. 
avidity, and can hardly to 


Ill. 
The Sixth Edition of 7 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By an OLD BOY. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The New jw may Se hed by all 


elitio beir respective or on 
sending bwe postage stnange te the Publishers. 
IV. 
By Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley. 


1. WESTWARD HO! or, the Voyages 


of Sir Amyas Leigh. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
2. TWO YEARS AGO. 3 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
3. The HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales 


4, GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders. of f the 
the Sea-side. 


Bhore. A Com 
Feap. 8vo. 3. 


5. PHAETHON;; or, Loose Thoughts 


for Loose Thinkers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


. ALEXANDRIA and her SCHOOLS. 


A Series of Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


for) 


v. 
The Second Edition of 
MEMOIR of the Rev. GEORGE WAG- 


Cro 
The portrait “betas good and pious man—one whose 


experiences ef po us all, for the reason 
that they present none of those pec and exceptionabl e peas 
which attract most attention, but are peculiar to 


eral sympathy....We thank ir, 
~~ hone has offered of 
life 


plebere he us 


VI. 
By Charles Hardwick, M.A. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


1. The RELIGIONS of CHINA, AME- 
RICA, snd OCEANICA. Being Part of ‘CHRIST 
and OTHER MASTERS.’ 7% 
Part INTRODUCTION ; 
Part If. The RELIGIONS of INDIA, 
May still be bad separately, price 7. 64. each. 


‘* Never was so difficult and complicated a subject as the h 
of Pagan religion so ably, + at the same time 
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